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That’s a frequent request from advertiser to printer, and one the printer 
likes to follow. Fifty years of Champion service has convinced advertisers and printers that here is 
real value in fine papers... high quality, fine pressroom performance and better printed pieces. Cham- 
pion has a complete line for letterpress and offset; there’s a paper well suited to your job. In three 


great mills, 7200 skilled men and women produce this varied line on nineteen huge paper machines. 


Long experience, utmost care, excellent materials, scientific manufacturing control —all go into this 


Company’s daily output of two million pounds. Print that next job of yours on Champion paper! 


wt Charron Taper AND FIBRE COMPANY...HAMILTON, OHIO 


AY Manufacturers of advertisers’ and publishers’ coated and uncoated papers, bristols, 
Pad .) bonds, envelope papers, tablet writing and papeterie .. . 2,000,000 pounds a day 


p- 
om 2 MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO... CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 


District Sales Offices NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - DETROIT + ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI - ATLANTA - SAN FRANCISCO 





PERIODICAL, 


ELROD 


equipment produces 
high quality leads, slugs, 


tule, and material for base 








We cordially invite you to visit our Home Office and Factory during the week of 
the ANPA Mechanical Conference in Chicago. Special trips can be arranged 


Ludlow Typograph Company .- 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Published monthly by Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corporation, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois. Subscription, $4.00 a year in advance; ig copies eo 
ear ; years 





‘Send Canadian funds—$4.50 a year; single copies, 45 cents—to The Inland Printer, Terminal A. oO. Box 100, Toronto.) Foreign $10.00 a y 
Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. Copyrighted, 1947. Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corporation. 
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Those basic business needs—-the letterheads, forms and docu- 
ments that record information worth keeping—ate a source of 
steady, profitable business worth having for you. Plan now to 
increase your share of this desirable, long-range, easy-to-handle 
business by placing important or much used records, forms 
and letterheads on Weston Cotton Fibre Papers made espe- 
cially for the purpose. Every letterhead, every record and form 
which you place on Weston-quality paper today is a silent 
salesman that will continue to speak eloquently of your crafts- 
manship and good judgment long in the future. 


LETTERS ARE RECORDS! Use WESTON 
Bond Papers for letterheads designed for 
information worth keeping. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY -DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Wakers of Papers for Business Records 


Weston Papers 


BONDS 
D 
WESTON’S BOND 
Extra No. 1, 100% Cotton _ 
WESTON’S DEFIANCE BON 
100% Cotton Fibre 


WESTON'S HOLMESDALE BOND 





75% Cotton Fibre 

WESTON'S WINCHESTER BOND 

50% Cotton Fibre ms 

N’S BLACKSTONE BO 
25% Cotton Fibre 


LEDGERS P 
Cc e 
YRON WESTON 
. LINEN RECORD mom 
Extra No. 1, 100% New 
Cotton and Linen Fibre ‘ 
WESTON’S DEFIANCE LEDGE! 
100% Cotton Fibre 
ON’S wane LEDGER 
75% Cotton Fibre 
N’'S CENTENNIAL LEDGER 
757 Cotton Fibre 
N’S WINCHESTER LEDGER 
50% Cotton Fibre am 
N’'S BLACKSTONE LEDG 
25% Cotton Fibre 


INDEXES 
ON'S DEFIANCE INDEX 
0% Cotton Fr 
10072 INCHESTER INDEX 
50% Cotton Fibre 
ESTON’S MACHINE 
POSTING INDEX 
50% Cotton Fibre 
MACHINE ACCOU pesca 
WESTON’S TYPACOUNT LED 
75% Cotton Fibre 
ESTON’S MACHINE 
pOsTING LEDGER 


WESTO 


west 
WESTO 
WESTO 


WwESsTO 
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50% Cotton Fibre 
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with the 
ottrell 
lve-color rotary... 


C. B. COTTRELL & SONS CO. 


Westerly, Rhode Island 


. ” ” New York: 25 E. 26th St. © Chicago: Daily News 
This 36 x 48° sheet-fed rotary press Bidg., 400 W. Madison St. * Claybourn Division: 


3713 N. Humboldt Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. * Smyth- 


runs at a speed of up to 6,000 sheets Horne, Ltd., 13 Bedford Row, London W.C. 1, Eng. 


per hour in five colors. 
Cottrell engineering assures results . . . 


and a Cottrell result is quality and profit. 


) 


. ¥3 eYEARS OF GROWING WITH THE PRINTING INDUSTRY 





The Truth About Sitting Bull 


@ Frankly, he didn’t sit all the time. But sitting, Cross-breeding enamel and offset advantages gave 
standing or on horseback, his name was still Bull. birth to the truly aristocratic stock of Chillicothe Offset. 





That fine old Indian name can also be applied to 
the idea that it is always necessaty to hang offset paper Maker of a distinctive line of fine papers for many uses, including 
before it goes on the press. such distinguished stocks as 


It just isn’t so! LOGAN AND ADENA OFFSET AND BOOK 


Chillicothe Offset comes to you with a built-in CHAMOIS TEXT ¢ CHILLOTINTS 


moisture content that is compatible with the humidity GREETING CARD PAPETERIES 
of your pressroom. Most printers say they run Chilli- ; 
cothe Offset direct from skid to press with no worry —ask us about them 


about shrink, stretch, curl or lint. 











THE CHILLICOTHE PAPER CO. 


CHILLICOWHE, OHIO 


For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S ’’Readers’ Service” 
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Guaranteed 
Immediate 
Delivery 


Use The 


NOLAN 
RADIAL 
ROUTER 


You get greater accuracy when 
you use the Nolan Radial Rou- 
ter... and you get it easier 
... faster. 


With the Nolan Radial Router 
the operator has perfect control 
over the cutting tool. It is easier 
to guide on intricate work... 
faster to operate .. . because 
the radial arm and the motor 
housing are of lightweight alum- 
inum. Greater accuracy is as- 
sured. 


For quicker, easier routing ... 
for precision routing ... install 
the Nolan Radial Router. Get 
information with prices today. 


Write Now 


he | 


Leading Business and Technical Journal in the Printing and Allied Industries 


VOL. 119 © JUNE 1947 * NUMBER 3 


Leading Articles for You This Month 


PAGE 


Avoid Legal Controversies by Studying Recent Decisions 


by the Higher Courts 
Frederic W. Goudy 


By Leo T. Parker 39 


Consider Carefully the Part a Modern Air Conditioning 
System Can Play in Operating Your Printing Plant 


Profitably 
Vacation and Holiday Clauses 


By Glenn C. Compton 
By Nathan C. Rockwood 


The “Heavyweight” Color of Mailing Pieces Need Not 


Always Be Black 
Simplified Production Control 


By Glenn J. Church. 
By W. A. Dakan. 


Here It Is! Copy for Offset Reproduction Machine- 
Composed Photographically Without Use of Any 


_ Metal Type 
Consult Authority When in Doubt 


By Glenn C. Compton 
By Edward N. Teall 


Prize Winners in the I-P Letterhead Competition 
Balance Labor-Saving Machines Against Rising Costs and 


Prices 


By J. E. Bullard 


Inadequate Supply of Paper Calls for Long-Range Plans 


—all that plus these regular features 


Books for Printers 
Offset Department 
Pressroom 


Member Associated Business Papers diy 


J. L. Frazier, Editor and Manager 
Glenn J. Church, Associate Editor 
Glenn C. Compton, New York Editor 
H. V. Downing, Assistant Editor 

H. Goodenow, Circulation Manager 


Salesman’s Corner 
The Month’s News 
Typographic Clinic 


wenece’ 
fe ) Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Jeseph J. O'Neill, Advertising Manager 
309 W. Jackson, Chicago 6, Ill. 
Eastern Advertising Representative 
William H. Thorn 

522 Fifth Ave., New York City 18 


THE INLAND PRINTER, June, 1947, Volume 119, Number 3. Published monthly by the Maclean-Hunter Publishing 
Corporation, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 64, Illinois. Horace T. Hunter, President; John R. Thompson, Vice- 
President; J. L. Frazier, Secretary. (Eastern Office: 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City.) Subscription rates for United States 
one year, $4; two years, $7; three years, $10; single copy, 40 cents. Canadian: $4.50 a year; single copies, 45 cents. 
Pan-American: one year, $6; two years, $10; three years, $15. Foreign: one year, $10; three years, $20. Make checks 
or money orders (for foreign) payable to Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corporation. Foreign postage stamps not accept- 
able. Entered as S econd-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 
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All manuscripts should be 
ibility for licited contributions except to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 
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Tatlored to printers’ needs 


..-for economy and convenience 


HEN a printer has to set up 
W ie of figures, he can’t use 
caps should he run out of, say, fives 
or ciphers. If he is setting straight 
matter, he shouldn’t have to load 
his cases with figures he has no use 


for, in order to get enough caps to 


go with the lower-case. 


Fad 


200 Elmora Ave., Elizabeth B, New Jersey 


ATF is now packaging type in three 
separate parts that enable a printer 
to buy only what he requires... 


1. Caps and points 
2. Lower-case and points 
3. Figures ... and some points 


Even title-line faces have caps in one 
package, figures in another. In all 
cases, packages contain only full 
lines of type, without useless reglets 
to fill out short lines. 


FONTS in THREE 
| ONES 


This new 3-part scheme will be ex- 
tended to all ATF faces as rapidly 
as production permits. Under our 
present progressive plan, most 
Class I faces will soon be available 
in three parts. See the ATF Printers 
Catalog, or ask your ATF Sales- 


man, for faces and prices. 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Fine Coated Paper 


Needs No Other Name 


“Streamlined” manufacturing methods 
enable Consolidated to produce an 
enamel-coated paper of superior 
printability. This better product... 
in the price range of uncoated stocks 
...remains fine coated paper and 


needs no other name. 














COLOR PHOTOGRAPH BY RALPH RAWLINGS——-UNDERWOOD 


“Brushed-off” for the second time today! 


Tue BRUSH-OFF .. . first relegating 
it to the outer circle of matters that 
fight for attention on the busy ex- 
ecutive’s desk, and now to the “dead 
letter office,” final resting place of 
those that somehow fail. 

It might have been different if 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INC. 


the appearance of the letter had 
itself been arresting. A tastefully de- 
signed letterhead is a compelling 
salesman when it’s printed on a crisp, 
businesslike letterhead paper like 
Howarp Bonp. 

Then consider, too, Howarp Bonp’s 


unique versatility. In brightest white 
and 12 functional colors, it meets the 
many writing demands of modern 
business. 

Thus Howarp Bonp deserves the 
distinction of being “The Nation’s 
Business Paper. 


¢ HOWARD PAPER COMPANY DIVISION, URBANA, OHIO 


Howard, bond 


“THE NATION'S @gaan 


BUSINESS PAPER” 
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f —that, Young Mister MacMouse, means thrifty ! 


It's a double saving when inter-office performance cuts the costly waste that sometimes 
correspondence, order blanks, departmental records, results from using an inferior bond. 
copies, and other business necessities are printed 


Maxwell is a watermarked bond for pen, pencil and 
on thrifty Maxwell Bond. 


typewriter. It erases without spoilage, makes clean 
Not only does its low cost effect a worthwhile carbons and prints with all the authority of a more 
initial saving, but its remarkable production expensive sheet. What more can a frugal person ask? 


Maxwell Bond 


America’s Favorite Low Cost Bond 


sh 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INC. * MAXWELL PAPER COMPANY DIVISION ¢ FRANKLIN, OHIO 
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o., Here’s Howl rnistacker 


—. Stacks up Savings of 480000 
in RENT alone! 





When it comes to printing paper, I’m here to tell you, 
you’re handling heavy stuff! But leave it to TRAN- 
STACKER. It moves bulky, heavy paper like so much 
air—automatically, with the touch of your thumb. 
And with its hydraulic lift, stacks to new heights 
just as easily. Manual handling limits storage space 
to workers’ brawn. That’s ended since we put 
TRANSTACKER to work for us. In extra storage 


TRANSTACKER 
equipped with roll- 
ers on platform 
and rollers on edge 
of bins permits 
easy stacking of 
750 pound boxes 
of paper stock— 
and just as easy 
removal. A one 
man operation— 


storage space eas- 


ily doubled. 





TRANSTACKER stacking 
1300 poundsof paperstock 
in storage area—illustrat- 
ing that the heavy ma- 
terials can be lifted to 
new heights. Up to 4000 
pound loads could be 
handled just as easily. 
One man does a three 
man operation. 








space utilized, it has saved us $4800.00 in rent alone! 
At its low price of $1800.00, that’s a bargain for 
any man’s money. 

Add to this its average saving of 50% in any material 
handling operation—its saving in human energy, and 
you have the reason American industry uses this 
miracle of electric power so widely. 

With a capacity up to 4000 pounds, it’s light in 
weight for limited floor and elevator capacities—and 
its operating cost hits a new low. Send coupon. Your 
savings most likely will be as much or more! 


Be sure to see ATCO'S new film 


PAY LOADS... PAY OFF 





Automatic Vaansvottirion COmpany 


DIV. OF THE YALE & TOWNE MPG. CO. 
155 West 87th Street, Dept.H- icago 20 a 
( ) Send information on Auto Transga 
( ) Have an ATCO Speciali ke a free eer of my 
materials handling cost 
() Schedule me for an ear! owing of ATCO’s new 
movie, “Pay Loads P: ag 


Company Name......... 


LOOK TO THE LEADER 
FOR ALL THAT'S NEW 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE FAMOUS TRANSPORTERS, TRANSTACKERS AND SKYLIFT ELECTRIC TRUCKS 


Please mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers 11 








Oe QS with 
“ithographers 


Rapid and accurate plate cylinder adjustment made with “Key 
. Wrench” operating inner ring gear. Patented accessible fast 
action plate clamps, adjustable with simple “T’’ wrench, clamp, 


stretch and swing the plate quickly, securely and accurately. 


THIS IS ONLY ONE : | 
OF THE MANY a. EBCO 
IMPORTANT FEATURES MIN , 4 

Bi willard 


Sk A CS FS A We RS: a Ee 


PRINTING MACHINERY DIVISION 


FOR COMPLETE DETAILS SEND ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY 


FOR BOOKLET. CLIP THIS COU- 445 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
PON TO YOUR LETTERHEAD. 
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As advertised in The Saturday Evening Post, Time, Business Week and other magazines 


See 4 quality... Fee wi guality... an 


Give it the “eye test.” You'll 
agree it makes the unmistak- 
able, immediate quality im- 
pression you have associated 
with your finest letterhead pa- 
per—no matter what you’ve 
been accustomed to pay. 


Over the firm, smooth sur- 
face of this fine paper your 
pen or pencil fairly glides. 
Typing stands out clear 
clean and sharp. 


OUNCING 


Give it the “finger-tip test.” 
Note the “heavier” feel that 
provides the character, dig- 
nity and quiet impressiveness 
you want in the letterheads 
you send out as representa- 
tives of your business. 


SBIO@}NGD 


: > fo 4 uA Shh 
She Just Metterhead fYD coer produced Gi ( Hmmermill CHOUMEIMEHW 


Make the “ear test.” New 
Hammermill Cockletone 
Bond not only is better — it 
sounds better. Note the fresh, 
crisp, crackly “ear appeal” 
that proclaims outstanding 
bond paper quality. 





No disfiguring erasure 
marks on this handsome 
and sturdy letterhead pa- 
per. Saves stenographers’ 
time. Avoidsneedlesswaste. 


Hosmer presents to American 
business a new product of papermak- 
ing research and skills—Hammermill 
Cockletone Bond. 

This new paper is tub-sized and air- 
dried, handsome and distinctive in ap- 
pearance, sturdy, with the crisp snap 
and “heavy” feel that says: QUALITY. It 
is the kind of accomplishment you have 
the right to expect from Hammermill 
resources and craftsmanship. 

If you have wanted a finer paper to 
convey your business messages, we in- 
vite you to examine the new Hammer- 
mill Cockletone Bond. After you see 
its quality, its moderate price may sur- 
prise you. 

Available also are matching enve- 
lopes in appropriate sizes, 


SEND FOR THIS 
FREE SAMPLE BOOK... 


Shows samples of paper in a variety of weights. 
¢ Compare HaMMERMILL CocKLETONE Bonp 
with other quality papers. Make any test you 
like! ¢ Even if you’re not ready to order new 
letterheads right now, send the coupon today. 
Keep the sample book in your file to remind you. 


ermitt 
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Fine Flax Writing 
Linen Flax Writing 
Fine Flax Air Mail 


Flax-opake Bible and 
Printing Papers 


Boxed Typewriter Papers 
Stationery Cabinets 
Special Makeready Tissue 


Silver-Wrapping Tissue 
(Non-Tarnish) 





Make Your Letterhead, 
IMPORTANT 
LOOKING 


— Ecusta ‘Paper Corporation 


PISGAH FOREST, NORTH CAROLINA 








CONSIDER THIS ONE FACT! with greater dependability. Buy wisely—Buy a 
Z The Lawson easy ‘“‘pendulum- Lawson for all ’round performance. 
swing” straight line knife pull cuts Send today for your copy of the new Lawson 
through paper with the “greatest “38” six-page brochure. Compare the Lawson 
of ease” because this advanced engineering im- features and be sure—before you buy. 
provement pulls in one direction only, and thus SS 
eliminates transfer of power and the excessive SSS 
wearing of parts common to the two-end pull E. P. LAWSON COMPANY = 
Tissue at right angles to the knife. 426 W. 33rd Street, New York 1, New York 


Send me the new Lawson ‘38” 6-pdge illustrated brochure. 
CONSIDER ALL THE FACTS and you'll buy a Ss 
Lawson because it gives you all the plus features 
... increased accuracy, advanced safety refine- 
ments, stepped-up production and longer life 


ees aes aol 





Main Offices and Showrooms: 426 WEST 33rd STREET, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 

EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 
HARRY W. BRINTNALL CO., INC....Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 
A. E. HEINSOHN PRINTING MACHINERY Denver, Colo. PHILADELPHIA 
TURNER PRINTING MACHINERY, INC. Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit NEW YORK - BOSTON ° 
SOUTHEASTERN PRINTING SUPPLY CO. Atlanta, Ga. 
SEARS, LIMITED Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 
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HEN the Oxford plant was 

built at the turn of the 
century, the site chosen was 
Rumford, Maine, not far from the 
famous Rangely Lakes. Here, at 
the meeting of two rivers, the 
water supply was big enough to 
take care of future needs for both 
power and papermaking. 


Not only does papermaking re- 
quire millions of gallons of water, 
but this water must be filtered. 
Our filtering plant at Rumford 
handles 40,000,000 gallons a day. 
That’s enough water to supply a 
city about the size of Atlanta, 


Georgia. 


Papermaking also needs vast re- 
serves of the right kind of wood. 





DESPERATE SEARCH! A POSSE IS ORGANIZED 
TO FIND THE ONE GALLON OF WATER SHORT OF 
THE 40,000,000 GALLONS FILTERED EVERY DAY 
FOR USE IN THE OXFORD PULP AND PAPER MILLS. 














Here again the site of the Oxford 
plant was chosen with a shrewd 
eye to the future of a growing 
business. The mill draws on the 
vast timberlands of Maine, New 
Hampshire and nearby Canada. 


These are but two of the require- 
ments for making quality papers 
—examples of Oxford’s complete 


Sfighrin, 
Ww 


facilities for every step from the 
wood to the finished paper. 


These resources, supplemented by 
endless research, help explain the 
high quality of Oxford printing 
papers. Next time, specify Oxford 
for the jobs that must be right. 
Sold by good paper merchants in 
the principal cities. 


Included in Oxford’s line of quality printing and label papers 
are: Polar Superfine Enamel, Maineflex Enamel Offset, 
Maineflex C1S Litho, Mainefold Enamel, White Seal 
Enamel, Engravatone Coated, Carfax English Finish, 
Super and Antique, Aquaset Offset and Duplex Label. 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


MILLS at Rumford, Maine 
and West Carrollton, Ohio 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
in 48 Key Cites 


16 For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S ‘Readers’ Service” 





WE’VE NEVER TAKEN ADVANTAGE 
OF THE SELLERS’ MARKET: 














CHRISTENSEN PRODUCTS 


CONTINUOUS STREAM FEEDER PILE SUCTION STREAM FEEDER 


Loaded from floor. Will feed at modern high A high speed stream feeder, used on offset and 
press speeds with accurate register. letter presses and other sheet-fed machines. 


GANG WIRE STITCHER FEEDER 


Reduces to one operation the gathering and stitch- 
ing of all classes of saddle-stitched work. 


BRONZER VARNISHING MACHINE 


For bronzing labels, calendars, greeting cards, etc. Furnished as complete unit with continuous feeder, 
Keeps pace with modern high-speed presses. drying oven and double delivery. 


MANUFACTURED BY CHRISTENSEN MACHINE COMPANY AT RACINE, WISCONSIN 


SOLD BY 


DEXTER FOLDER CO. 330 w. 42nd st., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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SIXSOME BY MARK CROSS 


LETTERHEAD BY Correct BOND 


Excellence imparts authority of its own. Wouldn’t your 
letterhead—your ambassador in print—appear to richly-deserved 
advantage on this fine rag content, air-dried bond? Most particular printers, 


familiar with CORRECT BOND for many years, will heartily agree. 


corre Vhond. 


WHEREVER THE PRINTED WORD MUST TRULY REPRESENT YOU 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, Inc. e AETNA PAPER COMPANY DIVISION e DAYTON, OHIO 








MORE DAYCO FACTS 
that mean better quality 
printing at lower cost 

d so accu- 
Rollers are groun ‘ 
awe a kiss touch is obtained 
‘with minimum adjustment. . 
2. When Dayco Rollers — 
' -Dayco 
+ they can be re 
third the cost of new rollers. a 
3. Daycos take all kinds - 2 2 
: + set metallic, fast ry “we 
reset or ‘many of the newer INKS 
‘ perfectly 
o Rollers are S° od 
na i they run true —, - oe 
reduce bearing weer to a . 
5. Fused Ends of Dayco — 
possible finest roller Pe ° 


iomy- 
plus renewable surface econ y 


6. Dayco Rolle 

tiple refined to se 

soft, smooth texture s 

fine printing. bad 
Ask about the Dayco EX TRA 
CORE PLAN 


r compounds are mul- 
cure @ uniform, 
te) essential to 





MILLED ONCE... 
then refined again 
IN SMALL BATCHES 
then rested... 


ASSURING A SOFT, SMOOTH TEXTURE 
SO ESSENTIAL TO FINE PRINTING 


Compounds for Dayco Rollers are not milled in the 
ordinary way. They undergo exclusive multiple refining 
in a special room where atmospheric conditions are scien- 
tifically controlled. Here, especially designed and built 
machinery produces Dayco Rollers absolutely uniform 
with the soft, smooth texture so essential to fine printing. 
This care and precision in manufacturing Dayco Rollers 
is only one of many reasons they will help you protect 
your reputation as a top-quality printer, help reduce 
production costs. A Dayco Roller Specialist will gladly 
drop in and discuss your printing problem. Write today. 
DAYTON RUBBER + DAYTON, OHIO 


latin American Representative: National Paper and Type Co., 120 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 
Ci Jian R te Manton Brothers Ltd., Toronto- Winnipeg-Montreal-Vancouver 





Kepr 





Jaytom muller 
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lt depends on your ~ 
point of view... 


Printing is the American exponent of news, knowledge 
and business. In newspapers, magazines, books and 
catalogs it supplies information to those who want it. 

Inks suitable for every kind of printing are made by 
the companies comprising General Printing Ink Division. 
From the black inks for high-speed newspaper presses to 
the finest color-process inks, we can give you service. 
Whether you specialize in labels and cartons or in fine 
lithography, we have the ink you need. 

Your point of view determines what kinds of ink you 
need. We are in a position to supply the inks best suited 
to your equipment—your paper—and the ultimate use 
for your product. 


GENERAL PRINTING INK DIVISION 


100 SIXTH AVENUE ° NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
Offices in Principal Cities 
GEO. H. MORRILL SIGMUND ULLMAN FUCHS & LANG 


EST. 1840 EST. 1861 EST. 1870 


Largest Newspaper Ink Producer Famous for Publication Inks Pioneer in Lithographic Inks 
EAGLE PRINTING INK AMERICAN PRINTING INK E. J. KELLY COMPANY 


EST. 1893 EST. 1897 EST. 1930 
Fine Process Inks Catalog and Gravure Inks Originator HYDRY moisture-set inks 
GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO, ONT. 
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1r’s ALL IN THE TIMING! 


There’s a way you can avoid disappointment for your customers and yourself. There’s a way to 


supply them with top quality Falpaco Coated Blanks and at the same time avoid the disappoint- 


ment on delays in deliveries! 


“PLAN AHEAD...AND YOU'LL COME OUT AHEAD!” 


Urge your customers to plan their jobs ahead of time. Order FALPACO COATED BLANKS well 


in advance of the printing date. Then everybody, your customer, you—and we—will be happy. 


FALPACO COATED BLANKS are made in two special coatings—for letterpress—for lithography. 


See your paper merchant. He knows the correct coating, size and weight for the job. 


FARIA SLANE Sere 


DISTRIBUTED BY AUTHORIZED PAPER MERCHANTS FROM COAST TO COAST. COMPANY 
NEW YORK OFFICE—SOO FIFTH AVE., N. Y., 18 - MILLS—FITCHBURG, MASS. 
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THERE’S NO WASTE MOTION when a 
Seybold “Sixty” is on the job. Feature after | 
feature of this modern new line of paper 
cutters and auto-spacers is designed to | 
conserve the operator’s time and energy 
... allowing more hours per day for 
productive work. 

Take the exclusive Seybold Clamp Pres- 
sure Unit shown at the left. Controlled by 
foot pedals, a simple pumping motion 
changes clamping pressure instantly. No 
tools are needed. Saves time. Saves energy. 
A shadow gauge registers pressure reading. 

Still other features save time in other ways. 

Remember, production is increased as 
unnecessary steps are eliminated. Help 
your operators save time and energy. 
Why not talk it over with a Harris-Seybold 
representative ? 
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HARRIS-SEYBOLD 


Harris-Seybold Company e General Sales Offices, Cleveland 5, Ohio 
HARRIS PRESSES e SEYBOLD MILL TRIMMERS AND AUTO-SPACERS e OTHER GRAPHIC ARTS EQUIPMENT 


Backed up by the world’s largest and most highly-skilled, factory-trained paper cutter service organization. 
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no. 4 VANDERCOOK PROOF PRESS 


[_] Send full information on No. 4 Vandercook. 
[_] Send catalog of all Vandercook Proof Presses. 
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ADDRESS_ 








CITY. ZONE STATE 

























Widely used by printers and typesetters for 
proving plates or forms up to 14” x 18”, as 
well as for laboratory use by ink and paper 
manufacturers. Important features include (1) 
power ink distribution, (2) changeable inking 
units, (3) micrometer front sheet guides, and 
(4) foot operated and automatic grippers. 


ANDERCOOK 


PREMAKERENNY EQUIEMEN 





_VANDERCOOK & SONS, INC. 

’ General Offices 

908 N. Kilpatrick Avenue 
Chicago 51, Ill. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Bed Size....... 15” x 95” 
Maximum Sheet .14%” x 20” 
Maximum Form. . .14” x 18” 
Floor Space... .2'2” x 66” 
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Se" TOUGH TEMPER DIES co. 


JF YOU are not selling CUT-OUT PRINTING you are over 
looking the most profitable class of work that can be pro » 
ATHER OF 

duced in every printing plant. CUT-OUTS ARE GOOD, from 
PROFITLESS PRINTING —g Calting Card to a Catalog. Our Slogan, for 45 years STEEL RULE 
“WAKE UP, MR. PRINTER, OPEN YOUR EYES—, 
\ LEARN TO MAKE MONEY WITH MULTIFORM DIES” 


i. SCALLOP OR OECKLE EOGING 


} 5a: 
» CLEANING Ny SIZE TABS 28 
J.A.RICHARD é& 





ASK FOR DIE-CUT CATALOG OF OUR COMPLETE LINE OF SAW-TRIMMERS, 
ROUTERS, MORTISERS — MULTIFORM, DO-MORE, CLIPPER ELECTROMATIC 


GEORGE 
WASHINGTON - 


J.A. RICHARDS - 
OES FOR 
CuT-ourTs 


NAN 12 


ANY SIZE 
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papers 





NATIONALLY DISTRIBUTED 


pA W. H. Atkinson; Partin Paper Co.; Sloan Paper 
Co. 

ARIZ.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Graham Paper Co.; 

Zellerbach. 

ARK.: Roach Paper Co. 

CAL.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Commercial Paper 

Corp.; General Paper Ca. Seaboard Paper Co.; 

Zellerbach. 

COLO.: Dixon & Co.; Graham Paper Co. 

CONN.: Alling Paper Co.; John Carter & Co. 

Rourke-Eno Paper Co. 

9 C.: R. P. Andrews; Barton, Duer & Koch; Stan- 
‘ord. 

FLA.: Capital Paper Co.; Central Paper Co.; Ever- 

glade Paper Co.; Jacksonville Paper Co.; Tampa 

Paper Co. 

GA.: Atlantic Paper Co.; Sane Paper Co.; Macon 

Paper Co.; Sloan Paper 

IDA.: Blake, Moffitt & Se Zellerbach. 

ILL.: Berkshire Paper Co.; Bermingham_& Prosser; 

Blunden-Lyon Paper Co.; Chicago Paper Co.; Dwight 

Bros. Paper Co.; LaSalle’ Paper Co.; Marquette Paper 

Corp.; Messinger Paper Co.; Midland Paper Co.; 

Swigart Paper Co.; James White. 

IND.: Central Ohio; Century Paper Co.; Crescent 

Paper Co.; Diem & Wing; Indiana Paper Go. 

IOWA: heceainghenn & Prosser; Carpenter Paper Co. 

KAN.: Carpenter Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co. 

KY.: Louisville Paper Co. 

ME.: C. M. Rice Paper Co.; C. H. Robinson. 

MD.: Antietam ry Co.; Barton, Duer & Koch; 

Baxter Paper Co.; O. F. H. Warner & Co. 

MASS.: Bulkley, eathet: & Co. Inc.; Butler-Dearden; 

Carter, Rice & Co.; John Carter & Co.; Century 

Paper Co.; Colonial Paper Co.; Mill Brand Papers; 

Paper House of N. 

MICH.: Beecher, Peck & Lewis; Bermingham & Pros- 

ser; Carpenter Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co. 

Grand Rapids Paper Co.; Seaman-Patrick; Union 

Paper & Twine. 

MINN.: John Boshart; General Paper Corp.; The 

John Leslie Paper Co. 

MO.: Acme Paper Co.; Bermingham & Prosser; Cen- 

tral States Paper Co.; KC: Paper House; Tobey Fine 

Papers, Inc.; Weber Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

MONT.: Carpenter Paper Co.; The John Leslie Pa- 

per Co 

NEB.: Carpenter Paper Co. 

N. J.: Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc.; Forest Paper Co.; 

Lathrop Paper Co.; Lewmar Paper Co.; J. E. Linde; 

Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons. 

NEW YORK CITY: H. P. Andrews; Bulkley, Dunton & 

Co., Inc.; M. M. Elish & Co., Inc.; Forest Paper Co.; 

J. & F. B. Garrett; Green & Low; Lathrop Paper Co.; 

J. E. Linde; Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons: Marquardt & 

Co.; Merriam Paper Co.; Miller & Wright; A. W. Pohl- 

man; Reinhold-Gould, Inc.; Schlosser Paper Corp.; 

Vernon Bros. & Co.; Walker-Goulard-Plehn; Willmann 

Paper Co. 

NEW YORK: Fine Papers Inc.; Franklin-Cowan; J. & 

F. B. Garrett; W. H. Smith. 

N. C.: Dillard Paper a 

OHIO: Alling & Cory Co.; Central He: Chatfield 

Paper Corp.; Cleveland Paper Co.; Diem & Wing; 

The Johnston Paper Co.; Ohio & Michigan Paper Co.s 

Scioto Paper Co.; Union Paper & Twine Co. 

OKLA.: Carpenter Paper Co.; Tulsa Paper Co. 

ORE.: Carter, Rice & Co. of Ore.; Fraser; Zellerbach, 

PA.: Alling & Cory Co.; Chatfield & Woods; A. Har- 

tung & Co.; Johnston, Keffer & Trout; Thos. W. Price 

Co.: Raymond & McNutt Co.; G. A. Rinn; Schuylkill 

Paper Co. A. Whiteman & Co. Whiting- Patterson 

Ge.: Wilcox! Walter- Furlong. 

R. I.: John Carter & Co.; Narragansett Paper Co, 

S. C.: Dillard Paper Co. 

TENN.: Bond-Sanders Paper Co.; Clements Paper 

Co.; Graham Paper Co.; Southern Paper Co.; South- 

land Paper Co. 

TEX.: Carpenter Paper Co.; C. & G. Paper House; 

Clampitt Paper Co. 

UTAH: Carpenter Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

VA.: Cauthorne Paper Co.; Dillard Paper Co.; Old 

Dominion Paper Co.; Richmond Paper Co.; B. W. 

Wilson. 

WASH.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Carter, Rice & Co. 

of Wash.; Zellerbach. 

WIS.: Bouer Paper Co.; Wisconsin Paper & Products 

Co.; Woelz Bros. 





In 1939, the U. S. chemical industry did right well 
with a laboratory personnel of 70,000 and total sales 
of $3.700.000,000. Today, it is America’s fastest 
growing industry .. . and by 1949, it is predicted, 
laboratory. personnel will crowd 200,000 and total 
sales will soar to ten billions. 

All this will be accomplished by the development 
and exploitation of new chemical products, such as 
fluore compounds and silicones . . . of new insecti- 
cides, herbicides, fungicides, and germicides . . . of 
Nylon and synthetic rubber and plastics . . . of, 
perhaps, even atomic power. 

Paper, of course, is as vital to the chemical indus- 
try as the chemical industry is to paper . . . and it 


| INSECTICIDES, HERBICIDES, AND NYLON 


a 


is our job, as “Paper Makers to America,” to do our 
utmost to meet the demand of all expanding indus- 
tries for Mead Papers of the Mead, Dill & Collins, 
and Wheelwright lines. This takes some doing these 
days, but we’re making headway ... and Mead mer- 
chants the nation over will keep you posted on the cur- 
rent availabilities of “the best buy in paper today.” 





* * & Mead offers a completely diversified line of papers in 
colors, substances, and surfaces for every printed use, in- 
cluding such famous grades as Mead Bond; Moistrite Bond 
and Offset; Process Plate; Wheelwright Bristols and In- 
dexes; D & C Black & White; Printflex; Canterbury Text 
and Cover Papers. 


MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF PAPER MAKING 


apers THE MEAD CORPORATION «~ “PAPER MAKERS TO AMERICA” 


ESTABLISHED 1846 





The Mead Sales Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17 Sales Offices: Mead, Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright Papers Philadelphia» Boston *Chicago* Dayton 
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PREPARED BY INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK DIVISION OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION 


JUNE, 1947 











Nine States and Canada 
Share in Thirty-four Awards 





Prize winners in the 11th Annual IPI Essay 
Contest were announced this week by 
Fred J. Hartman, Educational Director of 
the National Graphic Arts Education 
Association which sponsors this annual 
competition in cooperation with Inter- 
national Printing Ink. 

5,708 high school students in the 
United States and Canada competed for 
33 cash prizes and one silver cup award. 


Jury of Distinguished Judges 


Winners were selected by a committee 
headed for the 11th consecutive year by 
Harry L. Gage, Vice-President of the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company. The 
other well-known jurors were: Harold E. 
Stassen, former Governor of Minnesota; 
Lowell Thomas, commentator; Wesley 
Sturges, Dean of Yale University, School 
of Law; and Norman Chandler, President 
and Publisher of the Los Angeles Times. 

Subject of this year’s contest was, 
“Printing’s Place in the Postwar World.” 

Winner of first prize of $500 in cash is 
David C. Dry, 17-year old senior at 





David C. Dry 
First Prize Winner 





IPI ESSAY CONTEST WINNERS ANNOUNCED 








| 











Eva Kallin 
Third Prize Winner 


Timken Vocational High School, Can- 
ton, Ohio. 

Printing comes naturally to David for 
he works afternoons in the job printing 
plant of his father under the Timken 
vocational plan by which pupils study 
half a day and work under supervision 
the other half. Young Dry expects to 
follow in his father’s footsteps in printing 
when he graduates from college. 

In his prize-winning essay on Printing’s 
Place in the Postwar World, David says, 
“The number one problem in the postwar 
world is peace. Upon printing and the printed 
word rests the responsibility of bringing about 
an understanding between peoples and nations 
to prevent future wars. It will be the place of 
printing to carry education and understanding 
for peace to all parts of the world.” 

A young Canadian, Norman Joly, of 
the Ottawa Technical High School, 
Ottawa, Ontario, is a double winner. 
His essay won second prize of $175 in 
cash for content, and a $20 cash award 
for excellence in printing the essay. 

Norman is a 17-year old student of 
printing who also spends his spare time 
working in a local print shop. He, too, 
plans a career in the Graphic Arts field 
upon completion of his education. 

Third prize of $50 in cash goes to Eva 
Kallin, 14-year old student of Aptos 
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Junior High School, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. Eva’s timely choice of subject was, 
“How a Free Press Promotes Interna- 
tional Understanding.” 

Fourth prize winner is Louise McKee, 
13 years old, of J.C. Murphy Junior High 
School, Atlanta, Georgia. Her prize is 
$25. She has an excellent scholastic rec- 
ord, has been president of her class, and 
is interested in music. 

Theodore Prusinski, senior at Philip 
Schuyler High School, Albany, New 
York, took fifth prize of $10. He, too, 
works part-time in a printing plant, and 
is planning a career in typography. 

There are 25 additional prize winners, 
who received $5 each for the excellence 
of their essays. 


Silver Cup Goes to Montreal 


The special prize of a Silver Cup for the 
essay most handsomely — in color 
goes to the School of Graphic Arts, 
Montreal, Canada. This is a repeat per- 
formance for this school which won the 
same award in the Ninth Annual IPI 
Essay Contest. 

Leo A. Kanabrocki, who placed sixth 
in the essay contest, and James A. Parfet, 
who placed 20th, also won additional 
prizes of $20 for their printed essays. 





Norman Joly 
Second Prize Winner 











Inspectors find the Snow-White Sheets 


Cit CPHF” and CLLAW 


©) CHAMPION PAPER & FIBRE CO. 


.o. With 


SIMONDS paper KNIVES 


Simonds Steel Mills and Simonds Controlled- Get Simonds S-301 Paper Knives from your dis- 
Conditions Plant have teamed together to produce tributor. They will reach you in perfect cutting 
a paper knife that’s unmatched in hardness and_ condition, packed as shown, with the superkeen 
temper. These Red-Back Knives are made of edge literally “floating in air.” Order now. 
special Simonds S-301 Steel... pre- 


Cision-ground with a slight concave ggg SIMONDS ™ 
in the face, and with taper from back TO Ne STEEL CO.| 


edge to start of bevel. This gives each FITCHBURG, MASS. BRANCH OFFICES: 1350 
i . : _ Other Divisions of SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL CO. 
knife the face clearance of a scissor sacking Quelity Prodects for industry 
blade... preventing face-drag against f. 
co _ Francisco 5, Calif; 311 S. 


the stock and giving cleaner cuts of eerie, W SiMONDS W. First Ave., Portland 4, 

sons . = a Ue meet nthe re; 31 W. Trent Ave., 
hairline accuracy. Smooth speed in foros seman sree com Grinding _ Spokane 8, Washington. 
‘ciel Ele <irh Wheels _ Canadian Factory: 595 St. 


operation is maintained by Simonds Sovcil Eece aad Greies eae 
x vi ‘urnac 
famous mirror-finish. 
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Unless you already have a Rosback Pony 
Rotary in your plant, perforating may be 
costing you twice as much as it should or 
even more. If such is the case it's important 
for you to know. There is one sure way to 
find out...that’s by actual comparison. 


Next perforating job you have, make a care- 
ful record of total minutes from start to finish 
on your present equipment, including both 
perforator set-up and running time. Retain 
this record for your own information. 


Then send us a sample of the job, full size 
sheets just as you ran it through your perfo- 
rator. Also state number of sheets perforated. 


On receipt of your sample we'll send you, 
without obligation, an approximate estimate 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Perforators, Gang Stitchers and Paper Punching and Drilling Machinery 
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as to total time required for perforating that 
same job on a Pony Rotary, based on reports 
from Pony Rotary users covering jobs of 
similar kind and size. 


With our estimate and your own time report 
before you, you can immediately determine 
how much more you are now paying for 
perforating than you should. 


Meanwhile, write us, or ask your Rosback 
Dealer, for a copy of our new bulletin con- 
taining complete operating description of 
the Pony Rotary and showing actual cost 
savings on the average perforating job. 





F. P, ROSBACK COMPANY 


Benton Harbor, Michigan 




















reciston Papers 
‘practical printability 
and impressiveness 


ORTHWEST 


PE DIGREE D PRINTING PAPERS 
* _Always make good printing better 


—. 


NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY - CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 












Srhriling Fegoers 


NORTHWEST BOND 






NORTHWEST LEDGER 


NORTHWEST MIMEO BOND 





ined to make good paper would seem to be a NORTHWEST OFFSET 
NORTHWEST INDEX BRISTOL 





laudable ambition. However, we strive to go a 









step beyond, seeking practical “perfection.” This NORTHWEST POST CARD 
could mean many things, but our interpretation KLO-KAY BOOK 
concentrates upon use of printing and impres- : KLO-KAY LABEL 
siveness that carries through to the finished MOUNTIE BOOK 
piece. This must be what folks want—there’s a MOUNTIE OFFSET 
large and growing family of Northwest users. Camtonscem 







CARLTON LEDGER 


NORTHWEST CARLTON MIMEOGRAPH 
















THE 
PAPER COMPAN Y 





CARLTON DUPLICATOR 









NORTH STAR WRITING 








POSTER 


Envelope Jegoers 


NORTEX WHITE 







NORTEX BUFF 


NORTEX GRAY 







MOUNTIE 


CARLTON 





MINNEAPOLIS 2 - FOSHAY TOWER bd CHICAGO 6-20 N. WACKER DRIVE 


4 
SAN FRANCISCO & - 391 SUTTER ST. e ST. LOUIS 3 - SHELL BUILDING 


PAPETERIES 





DRAWING 







ADDING MACHINE 






REGISTER 
LINING 






GUMMING 






COATING RAW STOCK 
CUP PAPER 








RELIANCE 


ADJUSTABLE-SPEEDS 


From 


A-c. CIRCUITS 


VxS is the simplest, most efficient and most 5) © staat 
economical means of providing “‘on the spot” — 
adjustable-speeds for production and processing @ 10c 
operations ... and it’s all-electric. @stop 

Besides an infinite range of stepless speed SPEED CONTROL 
changes, V*S offers unbelievably smooth accel- ene wn 
eration and deceleration—instantaneous starts = 
and stops—and maintenance of proper tension 
for roll-fed materials. All V*S functions can be 
controlled manually or automatically, from near- 
by or remote stations. 

For unlimited flexibility of machine operation— 
with savings that quickly pay for the installation 
—investigate V«S today. Write for Bulletin 311. 


—_————— 
SPEED INDICATOR 
ra 


POWER LINE 











ADJUSTABLE - SPEED 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. @ MOTOR 
1101 Ivanhoe Road ° Cleveland 10, Ohio 
Appleton, Wis. * Birmingham © Boston * Buffalo * Chicago ® Cincinnati Conveniently-packaged, space- 
Denver * Detroit * Gary * Grand Rapids * Greenville * Houston’® Kansas City saving V«S Drives available in 


Knoxville * Los Angeles * Milwaukee * Minneapolis * New Orleans * New York 
Philadelphia © Pittsburgh © Portland, Ore. © Rockford, Ill. © St. Louis Rotating or Electronic Systems 
San Francisco * Seattle * Syracuse * Tampa * Tulsa *® Washington, D.C. or a combination of both 

Sao Paulo, Brazil 


RELIANCE": MOTORS 


*Motor-Drive is More Than Power’ 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 71 of a Series 





TEcomoee Wha 0 non scenes Pantie 


@ Tow Bayex Company Divasion 





© 
New Youn 13,N.¥. 






Shralhmre 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


in national magazines tell 






your customers about the 












a lak ‘ ; di letterheads of famous Ameri- 


— | 
which you know will produce 


| The BAYER COMPANY quality results. 


knows the value of the kkk 


RIGHT IMPRESS SION This series appears in: 


TIME 





— 


can companies on Strathmore 





papers. This makes it easier 






for you to sell these papers, 



















Bayer Aspirin, expert in making impressions, never tried to market NEWSWEEK 
their product under its correct chemical name, monoaceticacidester 
of salicylic acid. They renamed it aspirin. Recently, they repackaged 
their entire line to give a smart modern impression and to rate BUSINESS WEEK 
added counter display in streamlined stores, 






UNITED STATES NEWS 







ADVERTISING & SELLING 






; . a , _ 
Bayer has enhanced their public’s impression of their company TIDE 

by streamlining their plant and their package. One impression they 

did not need to change: the impression made by their letterhead. PRINTERS’ INK 

Long ago, they chose Strathmore Bond to give the right impression SALES MANAGEMENT 






of their distinguished house to prospects and customers. 






@ften your letterhead is your prospect’s first impression of your 
firm. Does it make a good one for you? If not... ask your printer 
to submit new designs on Strathmore letterhead papers. 











Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, 
Thistlemark Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Bond. 


STRATHMORE 2222 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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e SINGLE LARGE CYLINDER PRESS: Circa 1832 © 


EVEN WHEN THE CYLINDER PRESS OPENED A NEW ERA OF SPEED 


SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. rollers 


IN TIATITANN TT 


were already saving printers time 


The cylinder press was 
invented by Frederick 
Koenig, of Saxony, in 
== 1813. But the cylinder 
press was without practical value un- 
til the introduction of coated inking 
rollers much later. Koenig's press used 
plain iron rollers to distribute the ink. 
The press pictured above, one of the 
earliest American cylin- 
der presses designed in 
1832 by Robert Hoe of 
New York, used paper 
grippers, an advance- 
ment of singular impor- 
tance. It had a capacity 
of 1,800 impressions an 


SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 
LITHO-OFFSET ROLLERS 


hour, heralding a new age of speed. 

Throughout this period of growing 
change—as now—SAM’L BINGHAM’S 
SON MFG. CO. worked closely with 
printers, trying constantly to develop 
better rollers to give clearer impres- 
sions, meanwhile saving them wastes 
of materials and time. 

Today, through 16 conveniently 
located factories, 
SAM’L BINGHAM'’S 
SON MFG. CO. enters 
its one hundredth con- 
secutive year of serving 
the printing industry 
with “the right roller 
right away.” 


THERE’S A FACTORY NEAR YOU: 


DES MOINES 2 
DETROIT 10 
HOUSTON 6 
INDIANAPOLIS 2 


ATLANTA 3 
CHICAGO 5 
CLEVELAND 14 
DALLAS 1 


OKLAHOMA CITY 6 
PITTSBURGH 3 
ST. LOUIS 2 
SPRINGFIELD, 0. 


KALAMAZOO 12 
KANSAS CITY 6 
MINNEAPOLIS 15 
NASHVILLE 3 


1847-1947 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF ROLLER MAKING 
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- A NEW (and cost-free) SERVICE 


to American Business 
for the training of personnel in 
Advertising and Graphic Arts 


EI 

ee 
ma 
£5 


aid V& 
Nit “aagernentt 





1. Business—Its Nature and Its Functions. 

and Its Corporate Society. 4. Printing—The Essential Aid to Management. 

tions. 6. Printing—Types and Typography. 
and Their Uses. 


i 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY offers without charge to qualified enrollees a series of Q TEXTS 


which explain the economics of business and the function of printed literature 


as an aid to management. 


pining 
Utube 


posed 





2. Management—Its Functions and Responsibilities. 3. Management 

5. Printing—Its Forms and Designa- 

7. Printing—The Processes of Reproduction. 
9. Mailing—Lists and Regulations. 








8. Printing—Papers 











Does your business fall into one of 
these three classifications? 

1. Manufacturing or merchandising com- 
panies maintaining advertising and/or 
sales promotion departments. 

2. Book or magazine publishing houses 
maintaining advertising departments. 

3. Printing companies. 

If so, perhaps you are confronted with 
the problem of training young men and 
women for advertising tasks, for produc- 
tion work and, in the case of printing 
houses, for sales and administrative 
duties. 


S. D. Warren offers you help 


Probably some of your young people 
have been in military service. Others 
have come direct from school. Most of 
them have had no earlier business train- 
ing. To be of maximum service to your 
concern they should be orientated and 
guided in developing a proper concept 
of the economics of competitive enter- 
prise. They should fully comprehend the 
function of printed literature as an aid 
to management. 
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With these objectives in mind, S. D. 
Warren Company has prepared a series 
of nine texts which are listed on this 
page. They constitute a course of study 
which is now available to qualified per- 
sonnel without cost or obligation to them 
or to the company for which they work. 

Those who consider availing them- 
selves of this service are asked to re- 
member that it is not the purpose of 
these S. D. Warren texts to teach young 
people how to write, design, choose 
media, or deal with the mechanical end 
of the business. Their purpose is to de- 
fine the relationship of the various ad- 
vertising tasks, to describe the means by 
which they may be performed, and to 
explain the reasons for performing them. 


How Can You Enroll Your 
Personnel to Receive This Course? 


Simply write to S. D. Warren Com- 
pany, 89 Broad Street, Boston I, Massa- 
chusetts, on your company letterhead 
giving us the following information: the 
type of business in which you are en- 
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gaged, your position in the company, 
and the names and mailing addresses of 
the individual trainees whom you have 
elected to receive this course of texts. 

Complete sets of these nine books will 
not be mailed to enrollees at one time. 
To insure that subject matter is taken 
up in proper sequence and to encourage 
thorough study, the books will be mailed 
in consecutive order at intervals of two 
weeks. Under this arrangement, the 
course requires a study period of eight- 
een weeks. 


BETTER PAPER — BETTER PRINTING 


at. US. PAT, OF, 





Lrinting lapers 


for Letterpress Printing, Lithography, Book 
Publishing, Magazine Publishing, Converting. 

















| We can both 


go to town with 


INDEXES 


Send us your printed sheets in black 
or several colors. After covering the 
material to be used for the fused in- 
dexes with clear or colored tabs, we'll 
die-cut it. You’ll be surprised and de- 
lighted to see how these AICO Indexes 
will dress up the appearance, and in- 
crease the efficiency of your printed 
material. You'll have sales literature, 
catalogs, sales manuals, price lists, etc., 
of which you'll be proud, and your 
customers pleased. 

Just as you are experts in your line, 
the G. J. Aigner Company are index 
specialists with 38 years of experience 
in all types of indexing. We have almost 
unlimited capacity, and are past-masters 
at indexing jobs for printers. 

Let AICO indexing improve your 
printing jobs. We can both go to town! 


Free Index Selectors 
available. Send today. 


THE G. J. AIGNER COMPANY 


503 South Jefferson Street 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 





A 75% cotton fiber content paper made 
with extreme care, Success Bond in the Neenah line is 
distinguished by its appearance and finish, its crisp- 
ness and strength. Success Bond is designed for age- 
resisting records, impressive business and personal 
stationery, legal forms and other papers that are con- 
stantly being handled. 


e Neen ap ; 
x <i BUSINESS PREERS 


These famous names identify the papers manufactured by the 
Neench Paper Company. The name Neenah appears in each 
watermark to identify the genuine for your protection. 


TUDOR LEDGER 
STONEWALL LEDGER 
RESOLUTE LEDGER 
NEENAH LEDGER 
NEENAH INDEX BRISTOL 


OLD COUNCIL TREE BOND 
SUCCESS BOND 
CHIEFTAIN BOND 
NEENAH BOND 

NEENAH THIN PAPERS 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY e NEENAH, WIS. 
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URING the month of June, Eastern Cor- 
poration is distributing to printers and buy- 
ers of printing a specimen sheet of Eastern’s 
Allantic Bond. A specimen sheet of Caslon Type 
as well, it was designed by Carl Purington Rollins, 
printer to Yale University and one of the 
country’s outstanding typographers. 
A genuinely watermarked, easy-to-print paper of 
uniform thickness and finish, Eastern’s Atlantic 
Bond offers a strong combination of quality and 


economy. Free from waves, wrinkles, and lint, it 
flows through the press with less trouble, fewer 
shutdowns, and with less time out for makeready. 
A specially-sized surface insures cleaner, sharper 
impressions always. A value in every sense of the 
word, it is your best buy for better results. 


If you are interested in receiving this series of 
Typographical specimen sheets and are not now 
on our mailing list, a request on your business 
letterhead will receive prompt attention. 





EASTERN CORPORATION 


of Martie Bond and vier Fine Business Fires 


When Writing These Advertisers, Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER 





who rests, 
rusts! 


—men or machinery, it’s all the same. And the 
organization that is disposed to “let well enough 
alone” frequently has a special reserved seat for 
the parade of progress as it passes. 

New methods replace those that may have been 
modern only yesterday; new machinery does more 
and better work, reduces effort and produces profits. 

Blue Streak Linotypes are capable of this —Blue 
Streaks and you! 


LINOTYPE - 29 RYERSON STREET - BROOKLYN 5, NEW YORK 


New York City - Boston - Chicago - New Orleans - San Francisco 
Los Angeles . Canadian Linotype, Limited, Toronto 


Com LINOTYPE“ 


Linotype Caslon Old Face and Garamond Bold No. 3° 


SIX-MOLD DISK-—Linotype’s way of 
increasing available molds by fifty per- 
cent. This means fewer liner changes, 
faster production. One of several op- 
tional aids available to Linotype users. 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers 











| budget a bit / 


UPPOSE Bill S., one of your employees, is due for 
a $75 bonus this year. If you give the bonus in 
U. S. Savings Bonds, Bill will receive—not $75, nor 


a $75 Bond—but a $100 Bond. 


Yes, the bonus in Bonds looks like a lot more—and 
it is more. (Every $3 put into U. S. Savings Bonds pay 
$4 at maturity.) With the same size appropriation, 


you're actually giving a bigger bonus. 


Coasider, too, that Savings Bonds mean individual 
security for each Bond-holder—and collective security 


for all of us, because they help to control inflationary 
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How to give a 








The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


This ts an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and The Advertising Council. 












tendencies. You can easily see that you’re doing your- 
self, your employees, and your country a favor by 


deciding to... 


Give the BONUS in BONDS 


...and keep up your Payroll Savings Plan! 
IMPORTANT: If you have not already received your 
copy of “How You Can Help Give Free Enterprise a 
Boost,” write on your letterhead to: Room 750, 
Washington Building, U. S. Savings Bonds Division, 
Washington 25, D. C. Limited supply. Please write 
today. 
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Avoid Legal Controversies by Studying 
Recent Decisions by the Higher Courts 


@ Nort oFTEN do the higher courts 
render so many interesting and in- 
formative decisions involving print- 
ers as have been rendered during 
the past few months. 

These outstanding decisions are 
briefly reviewed herein to prepare 
readers to avoid similar legal con- 
troversies. With this legal informa- 
tion available, our readers may use 
these citations to win unavoidable 
law suits. 

According to a recent higher court 
a parent organization, such as an 
international union, is liable for the 
wrongful acts of one of its local or- 
ganizations and its officers, done in 
the line and scope of their duties. 

For example, in the International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union of North America versus 
Smith, one Smith had brought suit 
against the union for damages for 
wrongful expulsion from the union. 

According to the testimony one 
member of the executive board of a 
subordinate union verbally notified 
Smith that he had been charged 
with slandering the union and that 
a hearing would be held the follow- 
ing evening. 


Parent Union Liable 

On being suspended the secretary 
of the subordinate union refused to 
issue a card unless Smith would pay 
the $25 fine and 25 cents per day 
during the period of his suspension, 
both of which he refused to pay. The 
result was that the union deprived 
him of membership therein, includ- 
ing all of the rights, benefits, and 
privileges incident thereto. Contin- 
uously since then it has denied him 
the right to work on a union job. 


By Leo T. Parker 


In holding the parent union liable 
in damages, the higher court said: 

“We think it clear that Smith’s 
expulsion from the union was illegal 
and void, and that the act of the 
secretary of the local union was 
wholly unauthorized. The charges 
against Smith were not in writing as 
required by the constitution .. . It 
is usually held that a parent organ- 
ization, such as the international 
union here under consideration, is 
liable for the wrongful acts of one of 
its local organizations and its of- 
ficers done in the line and scope of 
their duties as agents of the parent 
organization.” 

Many higher courts have refused 
to allow one to use his own name in 
a business. 

For illustration, in the S. M. Spen- 
cer Manufacturing Company versus 
Spencer, the testimony showed that 
since about 1872 the S. M. Spencer 
Manufacturing Company has been 
engaged in the business of manu- 
facturing and selling stamps, sten- 
cils, printing, and marking devices. 

A man named Harold W. Spencer 
for about twenty years or more has 
been connected with the stamp and 
marking device business, first as an 
employe of several concerns, later 
as a partner, and later still as officer 
of a corporation. 

Early in May, 1945, Spencer began 
equipping a store about one hun- 
dred yards from the S. M. Spencer 
Manufacturing Company’s place of 
business under the name “Spencer 
& Tabor Stamp Works.”’ 
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The S. M. Spencer Manufacturing 
Company sued and asked the court 
to order the “Spencer and Tabor 
Stamp Works” to discontinue using 
this trade-name within a quarter — 
mile of the former location. The 
lower court granted the order. An 
appeal was taken to the higher 
court which held that since the S. 
M.Spencer Manufacturing Company 
had acquired a high reputation over 
a period of years in the stamp, 
printing, and stencil trades under 
the name of “Spencer,” the name 
“Spencer & Tabor Stamp Works” 
should not have been enjoined 
merely from unrestricted use of the 
name “Spencer” within one-quarter 
mile of plaintiff’s place of business, 
but should have been enjoined from 
such use over entire city. 

Thus, in cases where a person’s 
own name is likely to confuse the 
public, it can be used only under cir- 
cumstances that will not interfere 
with good will of the original user. 

An offer made by a printer must 
be accepted by the customer both 
unequivocally and unconditionally, 
otherwise no valid contract exists. 


Failure to Deliver 

For example, in Armor Company 
versus the National Company, it was 
shown that a customer wrote to a 
company and placed an order. The 
company did not accept the order in 
detail, but its official wrote a letter 
to the customer stating that the or- 
der “is under consideration.” In 
holding the company not liable for 
failure to ship the merchandise, the 
higher court said: 

“The placing of the order by Ar- 
mor (customer) andacknowledgment 
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of the receipt thereof by Gypsum 
(the company) did not constitute a 
valid contract.” 

Also, see Sheboygan Paper Com- 
pany versus the Swigart Paper Com- 
pany, where it was shown that a 
paper company acknowledged re- 
ceipt of an order for paper stock, 
saying that the order had gone for- 
ward to the mill “for attention.” 

The higher court held that this 
was not an unconditional accept- 
ance, and refused to hold the seller 
liable in damages for failure to ship 
the paper stock. 


Breached Contract 


The higher courts consistently 
hold that a seller who breaches a 
valid contract of sale is liable for 
the full and complete damages, the 
annoyance, and the loss of profits 
sustained by the purchaser. 

For illustration, in Consolidated 
Corporations versus Weiss, it was 
shown that a seller breached his 
contract to make delivery of pur- 
chased merchandise to a printer on 
the date specified in the contract. 
The purchaser sued for damages. 

The testimony showed that the 
same quality merchandise had been 
available on the market, but at con- 
siderably higher than the contract 
price. 

The higher court held the seller 
liable for $4,000 damages to the pur- 


chaser, and explained that when a __ 


seller breaches a valid sale contract 
he is liable in damages to the pur- 
chaser in an amount equal to differ- 
ence between the contract price and 
the market price of the merchan- 
dise on the date the contract was 
breached. 

Considerable discussion has arisen 
over the legal question: If a pur- 
chaser contracts to purchase mer- 
chandise to be manufactured, who 
is responsible for payment for this 
merchandise if the manufacturer 
becomes bankrupt before the mer- 
chandise is accepted and paid for by 
the purchaser? 

In Rosen versus Superior Printing 
Company, it was shown that a cor- 
poration began to have some of the 
printing of color cards, wrappers, 
and labels for its cartons done by 
the Superior Printing Company. The 
printing company went bankrupt 
before merchandise was shipped. 

The higher court held that the 
purchaser need not pay for the mer- 
chandise because the contract for 
goods to be manufactured especially 
for the buyer is a contract for ma- 
terial and labor, and not for the 
sale of goods. 

He who appoints a person as his 
agent cannot escape liability for the 
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agent’s acts, unless he notifies third 
persons of the termination of the 
agency relationship. 

See Baum versus Rice Company, 
where it was shown that a seller 
sued a man named Baum who had 
previously purchased his equipment 
from a seller through his manager. 

Baum sold the business to the 
manager who had later purchased 
the equipment from the seller on 
Baum’s account. 

Baum refused to pay the bill be- 
cause he no longer owned the busi- 
ness and the manager was no longer 
in his employ. However, the higher 
court held Baum liable for full pay- 
ment, and explained that the acts 
of an agent, after his authority has 
been revoked or he has been dis- 
charged, continue to bind the for- 
mer employer in the absence of any 
notice of the revocation of the 
agent’s authority. 

According to a recent higher court 
the seller who practices any deceit, 
fraud, or malice in selling his prod- 
ucts and other merchandise may be 
held for heavy exemplary damages. 

In Saber versus Green Company, 
a man named Saber sued a retailer 
to recover damages based upon al- 
legedly fraudulent sales of a prac- 
tically worthless press. Saber asked 
the court to allow him a judgment 
for $33, the amount paid, and $5,000 
exemplary damages. 

The seller had advertised that he 
handled only “quality’’? merchan- 
dise, and although the jury decided 
that he falsely represented the mer- 
chandise, it rendered a verdict in 
favor of Saber for $33, but refused 
to allow $5,000 exemplary damages. 
But the higher court reversed this 
verdict and said that the jury was 
justified in allowing Saber $5,000. 


Appeal Assessments 


According to a recent higher court 
all printers and printing companies 
dissatisfied with appraisals or as- 
sessments made by tax boards may 
appeal to the higher court which 
will reduce assessments to conform 
with the opinion of experts. 

For example, in Evening Times 
Printing & Publishing Company ver- 
sus City of Bayonne, a county tax 
board assessed the taxable personal 
property of a printing company as 
$100,000. The company appealed to 
the higher court and had experts 
testify that the total value of the 
taxable personalty was as follows: 

Composing Room..... $ 5,310.00 

IPEOSSPOOM © 6.5.60:0.0566:6:0:s 15,000.00 

Paper Inventory ..... 3,450.46 

Accounts Receivable.. 30,860.50 


Luce cape $54,620.96 











So the higher court ordered the 
county tax board to reduce the value 
to this amount, saying: 

“Our opinion is that the evidence 
supports an assessment of $54,620.96 
and no more... Testimony estab- 
lishing these sums was substantial 
and made by qualified witnesses, 
and no testimony in contradiction 
was Offered.” 

Generally speaking, the courts 
will not hold void such taxes as 
sales, use, or occupational. Unless 
the circumstances are exceptional, 
it is waste of time and money to 
contest the validity of these tax 
laws in this category. 


Pay for Necessary Work 


For example, in Monroe Printing 
Company versus Collins, it was 
shown that the Monroe Printing 
Company is subject to an occupa- 
tional tax imposed by a state law. 

The company filed suit to invali- 
date the tax on.the grounds that 
there was a surplus in the general 
revenue fund of the state of more 
than $15,000,000. The higher court 
refused to invalidate the tax. 

As a rule, printers who print and 
supply court records, as briefs, can 
collect reasonable payment for all 
necessary work. But not for unnec- 
essary printed work. 

For example, in Hart versus Bell, 
a printer filed a litigation to recover 
$224.70 for printing a supplemental 
record and other items such as the 
briefs. The higher court allowed all 
items, except it refused to allow the 
printer to collect for photostatic 
copies of exhibits as well as finan- 
cial statements. The substance of 
the latter could have been sum- 
marized, and the photostatic copy 
was of an exhibit which had already 
been printed. 

Municipal zoning ordinances are 
intended to benefit a majority of the 
citizens. If an ordinance fails to 
accomplish this benefit, it is invalid. 

For instance, in Boehme versus 
City of San Angelo, a suit was filed 
to compel city officials to grant a 
permit to a company to build a ga- 
rage in an area zoned as residential 
property. 

The testimony proved that the 
company had been continuously in 
operation at this location since 1924, 
but the zoning ordinance was not 
passed by the city until 1940. 

The lower court refused to render 
a decision in favor of the company, 
but the higher court reversed this 
verdict. This court said that the 
garage was designed not only for 
the convenience of the company but 
also as a benefit to the public by 
taking its trucks off a public street. 
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Also, in Mitchell versus Green, a 
city ordinance was before the court 
which states that it shall be unlaw- 
ful for any person without a permit 
to erect a public garage. 


Purchaser Not Liable 


A suit was filed against a printing 
company to prevent it from erecting 
a garage to store its own automo- 
biles, and trucks. This suit was filed 
by adjacent property owners who 
contended that the proposed loca- 
tion of the garage was in a residen- 
tial section of the city, and such 
building being a public garage was 
obnoxious and detrimental to all ad- 
jacent residents and property own- 
ers. These property owners asked the 
court to grant an injunction to pre- 
vent construction of the new garage 
which they contended was a public 
garage. The higher court refused to 
grant the injunction. 

Ordinarily, where words used in 
a contract of sale do not positively 
obligate the purchaser to accept 
and pay for a definite quantity of 
material, the purchaser cannot be 


liable although he refuses to accept 
delivery of any material. 

For example, in Hennepin Paper 
Company versus Fort Wayne Corru- 
gated Paper Company, it was shown 
that a paper manufacturing plant 
entered into a written contract with 
a purchaser by the terms of which 
the latter had agreed to purchase 
monthly from the manufacturer all 
of the specified materials to satisfy 
its “needs,” 600 tons, more or less. 

The manufacturer sued the pur- 
chaser for breach of the contract 
when the latter failed to purchase 
monthly 600 tons of the material. In 
this respect the court refused to 
hold the purchaser liable, saying: 

“Neither did it commit defendant 
(the purchaser) to buy any certain 
number of tons per month but ‘only 
that amount of material which it 
might require.’ ” 

Real estate contracts which can- 
not be performed within one year 
must be in writing, or the contract 
is void. 

For illustration, the case of We- 
werka versus Lantron Company, a 
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® The “devil” is the errand boy or the 
youngest apprentice in a print shop. It is 
said the word is derived from the belief 
that John Faust was in league with the 
devil, and the urchin covered with ink 
certainly made a good representation of 
his satanic majesty. 

The printer’s devil is a character iden- 
tified almost with the origin of the art of 
printing, and printers may regard them- 
selves fortunate in having a guardian ex- 
clusively assigned to them, from whom, 
notwithstanding his rather bad conduct 
with other people, printers have so little 
to contend. The devil is commonly their 
faithful assistant both in their pleasures as 
well as their work. 

The origin of the compact between Faust 
and the Devil is as follows: Faust, having 
taken to Paris some copies of the Bible 
printed upon vellum and ornamented with 
letters and vignettes, sold them as manu- 
scripts at an excessive price. But the buy- 
ers, struck with the great number and the 


similarity of the copies, accused him of 
being involved in black magic. 

Pursued for this by justice, he was 
obliged to flee to Ments. The matter was 
inquired into and his innocence estab- 
lished; the Parliament of Paris made a 
decreefwhich relieved John Faust of all 
accusations and action against him on 
account of the sales of Bibles, considering 
that they were the product of a new 
invention yet unknown in Paris. 

On this devil subject Moxon says: “The 
pressman sometimes has a week-boy to 
take sheets as they are printed off the 
tympan; these boys do in a printing house 
commonly black and daub themselves, 
whence the workmen do jocosely call them 
devils, and sometimes spirits, and some- 
times flies.” 

When Aldus Manutius, in the latter 
part of the fifteenth century, set up in 
business as a printer in Venice, he came 
into possession of a little Negro boy. The 
boy became known in Venice as the 
“little black devil,”’ who assisted the 
mysterious maker of books. Some of the 
most ignorant folks believed him to be 
none other than Satan, who helped Aldus 
in the prosecution of his profession. One 
day Manutius, wishing to dispel this 
strange hallucination by publicity, dis- 
played the young imp to the poorer 
classes. At that time he said: “Be it 
known to Venice that I, Manutius, printer 
to the Holy Church and Doge, have this 
day made public exposure of the printer’s 
devil. All who think he is not flesh and 
blood, come and pinch him.” 

A far more plausible story is that 
William Caxton employed as an appren- 
tice the son of a French gentleman named 
DeVille, or Deville, and the English 


naturally pronounced his name devil. 





tenant sued a property owner for 
damages because the latter refused 
to fulfill the terms of a verbal con- 
tract to lease the property to him 
for five years at a stated rental. In 
holding the property owner not li- 
able, the higher court said: 

“An oral contract which by its 
terms or by the understanding of 
the parties is not to be performed 
within a year, is within the statute 
of frauds.” 


Definition of Libel 


The recognized definition for libel 
is a false publication by writing 
which exposes any person to hatred, 
contempt, ridicule, or obloquy. Thus, 
a person may write a defamatory 
letter to any person without being 
liable to him for libel. But if the 
writer of the letter publishes it, or 
permits it to be read by any person, 
as a stenographer, it is libel. 

For example, in Rick versus Graf- 
ton, it was shown that an employer 
dictated a defamatory letter to his 
stenographer. This letter was writ- 
ten to a man named Rick and it 
accused him of criminal acts. 

Rick sued the employer for dam- 
ages. The lower court decided that 
since the stenographer was the only 
person who had read the letter there 
was no publication, and therefore 
no libel. However, the higher court 
reversed this verdict, saying: 

“The alleged publication here con- 
sists of dictating a letter to a ste- 
nographer, having her transcribe 
her notes and the subsequent mail- 
ing of the letter ... Was there a 
publication? Publication of defama- 
tory matter is the communication 
of the same to a third person.” 

Also, see Horovitz versus Weiden- 
miller. No one saw a letter except 
the typist. There was no other pub- 
lication of the letter. The court held 
dictating to the stenographer and 
the subsequent typing was a publi- 
cation, which thus made the person 
who had dictated the letter liable 
for damages for libel. 

Recently a higher court held that 
all firms which began use of “Red 
Cross” trade-mark after the year 
1905 must immediately stop use of 
this trade-mark. 

In Federal Trade Commission ver- 
sus A. P. Paper Company, it was 
shown that a company had used the 
words “Red Cross” as a trade-mark 
since 1897. ? 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States held that this company could 
continue to use this trade-mark and 
that all firms which have used “Red 
Cross” for a trade-mark since 1905 
may continue its use. 
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Frederic William Goudy 


FREDERIC WILLIAM Goupy, fore- 
most contemporary designer of type 
faces, died of a heart attack May 10 
at Deepdene, his home in Marlboro, 
New York. Although he had been 
in failing health for some time, he 
continued his work and only re- 
cently completed the design of a 
type face called Scripps Italic, for 
the Scripps College, of Claremont, 
California. 

Creator of more than 120 type 
faces, a remarkable achievement in 
itself, Mr. Goudy exerted a strong 
influence upon modern type design 
and usage. Believing that the first 
function of type was to help the 
reader, not distract him, he played 
a principal part in making obsolete 
the grotesque faces of the nine- 
teenth century, replacing them with 
the more beautiful and more legible 
types of his own creation. Whether 
_his designs were for the exclusive 
use of a private press or to glorify 
the newest model of clothes, Mr. 
Goudy invested them with the same 
principles of simplicity, sturdiness, 
honesty, and strength. 

Nothing in Mr. Goudy’s early life 
revealed his native genius. Until he 
was past thirty he seemed destined 
to be an obscure, itinerant book- 
keeper, shifting from job to job and 
always dogged by poverty. He was 
born on March 8, 1865, in Blooming- 
ton, Illinois, where his father was 
superintendent of schools. Following 
his graduation from the high school 
in Shelbyville, Illinois, he went to 
work as a bookkeeper. About 1884 
his father was appointed a Federal 
probate judge in South Dakota, and 
ran a real estate office on the side. 
Young Goudy -was his clerk and 
bookkeeper for three years, then he 
went to Minneapolis to keep ledgers 
in a department store. 

He moved on to Chicago to clerk 
in a bookstore. Here his first real 
interest in typography began, al- 
though as a boy he had designed an 
alphabet and cut letters from wall 
paper for Bible verses which he had 
pasted around the wall of a Sunday 
School room, using an old Bruce 
Foundry specimen book as a guide. 

Working in the Chicago book- 
store, Mr. Goudy did not think the 
books he sold were printed as well 
as they might be. Encouraged by 
George Millard, head of the rare- 
book department, he began to read 
every available book on typography. 
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His ideal was the work of William 
Morris, English type designer who 
was one of the first to break away 
from the nineteenth century ugli- 
ness of type design. Mr. Goudy has 
been called the spiritual descendant 
of Morris. 

In 1895, with the help of a school- 
teacher friend, Mr. Goudy estab- 
lished his first modest print shop, 
the Camelot Press, in Chicago. He 
acquired a small local reputation 
by the printing of announcement 
cards, and published a magazine 
called “Chap-Book,” but the busi- 
ness was financially unsuccessful 
and was sold by the sheriff. 

Mr. Goudy returned to bookkKeep- 
ing. In 1897 he married Bertha M. 
Spinks of Berwyn, Illinois, a fellow 
bookkeeper in a real estate office. 
The next year he was out of a job 
and broke again. He decided that 
if life persisted in being financially 
unpleasant, he as least might do 
something that he really enjoyed— 
working with type. 


Sets Up Village Press 


He did book covers for a pub- 
lisher, and advertising layouts for 
various businesses. Sitting in the 
window of his boarding house one 
summer evening, he sketched an al- 
phabet of capital letters. He mailed 
it to the Dickinson Type Foundry, 
Boston, suggesting that it might be 
worth $5. The foundry paid him 
$10, which was a good investment, 
considering that the type, known 
as Camelot, still sells. 

Mr. Goudy became a publisher 
again in 1903. He acquired a part- 
ner, $300 in capital, 150 pounds of 
type, and set up the Village Press 
in Park Ridge, Illinois. The first 
book he printed was the William 
Morris essay on “Printing,” set in 
type of his own design, Village, 
which is still in use. 

The Village Press had a tough 
time. The Goudys moved it to Hing- 
ham, Massachusetts, and then to 
New York City. The partner dropped 
out and Mrs. Goudy took his place 
in the business. She became an ex- 
pert compositor and set the type for 
all of the books turned out by the 
Village Press. 

In 1908 fire destroyed the old 
Parker Building in which the Vil- 
lage Press was housed. At forty- 
three Mr. Goudy was again penni- 
less and forced to start all over. He 


got desk room in an advertising 
agency in return for odd drawing 
jobs and turned his designing once 
more to commercial ends. 

After a trip to Europe in 1913, 
during which he decided to be less 
the printer and typographer and 
more the pure designer, he started 
another press. In the interim he 
had been commissioned by Mitchell 
Kennerly, a New York publisher, to 
design a type for him. The commis- 
sion resulted in two of his greatest 
types—Kennerly and Forum Title. 
A British expert called Kennerly 
the most beautiful type since Cas- 
lon started casting in 1724. 

It made Mr. Goudy’s reputation 
and enabled him-to go to Forest 
Hills, where he reestablished the 
Village Press. Here he printed many 
fine books, including H. G. Wells’ 
“The Door in the Wall,” considered 
an excellent Goudy example in Ken- 
nerly type by most experts. He also 
wrote two books, “The Alphabet” 
and “Elements in Lettering.” 

This period was also the most 
prolific of Mr. Goudy’s life in the 
designing of type. He began turning 
out faces with such rapidity that 
some of them were given numbers 
instead of names. By 1916 he had 
sold eight new faces to the Caslon 
foundry in England and to many 
commercial foundries here. For $1,- 
500 he sold his now famous Goudy 
Oldstyle to American Type Foun- 
ders. In 1920 he became art director 
of the Lanston Monotype Machine 
Company. 

In 1924 Mr. Goudy moved to Marl- 
boro, New York, on an old farm he 
named Deepdene, and set up the 
Village Press in an old mill. There 
the Goudys lived and worked in the 
manner of the great artisan fam- 
ilies of the sixteenth century. Mr. 
Goudy designed the type face, Mrs. 
Goudy was the expert compositor, 
and their son, Frederic T. Goudy, 
was the mechanic and handy man. 

On January 26, 1939, fire destroyed 
the Village Press for the second 
time. Ruined were seventy-five or 
more original type designs and the 
matrices of the 107 faces Mr. Goudy 
had designed up to then, including 
Medieval, Tory, Village Text, and 
Bertham, the latter a type named 
for his wife, Bertha Goudy. 

Also destroyed was the press on 
which William Morris had printed 
the Kelmscott edition of Chaucer, 
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One of the last pictures of Coudy, ‘‘our old master,’’ who, indifferent to financial success, was 



























concerned only with the quality of his work—the creation of beautiful and legible type faces 


and the precision instruments Mr. 
Goudy had designed for the crea- 
tion of his masterpieces. A new type 
design, made for the University of 
California, had been sent off just 
a few days before the fire. 

Mr. Goudy was nearly seventy- 
four and it was out of the question 
to attempt to reestablish the Village 
Press. But he kept on with his de- 
signing, aided by a testimonial fund 
of $2,000 that the printing industry 
raised for him in 1940. In 1942 Mr. 
Goudy designed what he thought 
would be his final type face, “Goudy 
30.” But in 1944 he was still at it, 
and designed a new Hebrew face 
for the University of Palestine. 

The development of modern ad- 
vertising, with its great scope and 
polish, played a part in Mr. Goudy’s 
Success. The demand of advertising 
agencies for handsome types to 
present their sales messages stimu- 
lated the type designing business 
in general. Many concerns, such as 
the National Biscuit Company and 
Procter & Gamble, bought type faces 
outright from Mr. Goudy for their 
exclusive use. 





Though he received little during 
his lifetime in remuneration for his 
work, Mr. Goudy was awarded many 
honors. In 1904 he won the bronze 
medal of the St. Louis Exposition 
for book printing. He was awarded 
the gold medal of the American In- 
stitute of Graphic Arts, gold medal 
of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, the Friedsam gold medal of 
the Architectural League of New 
York, and the medal of the School 
of Journalism, Syracuse University, 
where he was appointed lecturer in 
type design on his seventy-fifth 
birthday in 1940. 


Autobiography Published 

Last year he was honored by an 
exhibition of his work at the Library 
of Congress, and he was made an 
honorary member of the Printing 
Industry of America. In 1940 Uni- 
versity of California published his 
“Typolgia: Studies in Type Design 
and Type Making.” Last August the 
Typophiles, a New York City group 
to which he belonged, published his 
autobiography, “A Half Century of 
Type Design and Typography.” 





Mr. Goudy was a mild-voiced man 
with a philosophy and a sense of 
humor which enabled him to shrug 
off disaster and make a fresh start, 
as he had to do several times. He 
had a style of speaking and writing 
all his own, as when he said, in an- 
swering a question about how he 
created new type faces: “You think 
a letter, then draw around it.” 

Only time will reveal how Mr. 
Goudy’s type faces endure, but his 
contribution to the art of printing 
and type design has been important. 
Ernest Elmo Calkins, the “father of 
modern advertising” and a long- 
time friend of Mr. Goudy, said of 
him on his eightieth birthday: 

“Goudy is a medieval craftsman. 
He brings to his work the fine un- 
selfish spirit of an earlier age when 
men were more concerned with the 
quality of their work than with the 
financial rewards. He is one of a 
long line of the creative workers 
who have permanently bettered the 
alphabet. . 

“But while Goudy is medieval in a 
certain old-fashioned indifference 
to modern standards of success, his 
faces are as modern as a patent 
quoin. He is an oldstyle face on a 
modern body. He has given us many 
new and beautiful types and has 
shown us some of the ways they can 
be used to make beautiful books, 
but the real measure of his achieve- 
ment is the extent to which his 
types are adapted to present day 
needs. There is nothing academic 
about him. He understands that 
printing is a means to an end. He 
will be better known to future gen- 
erations than he is to us. He will 
be looked back upon as one of the 
great influences in the history of 
typography. He is our old master.” 

Mr. Goudy is survived by his son, 
Frederic T. Goudy, who is with H. O. 
Bullard, Incorporated, a New York 
City typesetting firm, and a sister, 
Mrs. William Root, of Tigard, Ore- 
gon. Following funeral services in 
New York City, his body was cre- 
mated and the ashes placed in Ever- 
green Cemetery in Chicago, beside 
those of his wife, who died in 1935. 
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Consider Carefully the Part a Modern 





Air Conditioning System Can Play in 
Operating Your Printing Plant Profitably 





@ WirTH higher wages and other in- 
creased costs making it more diffi- 
cult than ever to produce printing 
at a profit, the printer must give 
thoughtful consideration to every 
means which will improve produc- 
tion efficiency. Waste and spoilage 
must be cut to a minimum, non- 
productive time reduced, production 
per man hour and per the machine 
hour increased, and all this with- 
out sacrifice of quality. 



















In planning a modernization pro- 
gram to accomplish these ends, the 
printer most certainly will want to 
consider the contribution which air 
conditioning can make to the prof- 
itable operation of his plant. 

An air conditioning installation 
in a printing plant can range from 
simple, relatively inexpensive, hu- 
midifying apparatus for the main- 
tenance of proper relative humidity, 
to an elaborate central station air 
fan washer and duct-type of air 
conditioning with refrigeration. 
The latter system actually provides 
a “tailor-made,” automatically con- 
trolled inside atmosphere which is 
independent of fluctuations in out- 
side weather. It cools the air in 
summer, heats it in winter, circu- 
lates and cleans it, humidifies the 
air when it is too dry, dehumidifies 
it when it is too moist. 
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By Glenn C. Compton 


The advantages of such a com- 
plete system are many, as printers 
whose plants are so equipped can 
testify, but only a few of the larger 
plants in the country have so far 
been able to afford or willing to in- 
vest in an all-year air conditioning 





are highly susceptible to changes in 
temperature and humidity. 

No one knows better than the 
printer how changes in humidity 
affect paper, which takes up mois- 
ture in damp weather and loses the 
moisture in dry weather. With each 

































RECOMMENDED CONDITIONS OF AIR IN PRINTING PLANTS 
SUMMER WINTER 
es ers ae er 
Composing 80° 50% 70° 50% 
Linotype 80° 50% 70° 50% 
Mailing 80° 50% 70° 50% 
Monotype 80° 50% 70° 50% 
Stereotype 80° 50% 70° 50% 
Type Foundry 80° 50% 70° 50% 
Web Press 75-78° 50-55% 70° 50-55% 
Paper Storage 75-80° 50-60% 75° 50% 
Transfer Room 75-80° 50-60% 7° 50% 
Press Room 75-80° 50-60% 73° 50% 
Bindery 75-80° 50-60% 7s 50% 




















installation. More will be doing so 
as a part of postwar modernization 
programs; others who already have 
partial conditioning plan to add 
equipment for constant control. 
Many printers have obtained good 
results with something less than a 
complete installation. It might be 
said that air conditioning in the 
average printing plant should, and 
usually does, start with the control 
of humidity for the better handling 
of the paper, because that is where 
changes in the weather cause the 
most trouble, at least in letterpress 
printing. In lithography, air condi- 
tioning is equally important in the 
process rooms for the controlled 
handling of chemicals, film coat- 
ings, and all other materials which 





change in degree of moisture, there 
is a change in dimensions of the 
sheet, which throws register off in 
color printing. A change of 30 per 
cent in relative humidity in the 
pressroom will alter the width of a 
38-inch sheet approximately one- 
sixth of an inch. Sudden changes 
in humidity cause paper to curl, 
to bulge, wave, and wrinkle. Paper 
which is too dry builds up static 
and cracks when folded, indicating 
the need for air conditioning in the 
bindery as well as in the pressroom. 

Research has shown that it is im- 
possible to make paper which will 
be unaffected by changes in hu- 
midity, so the only way to control 
its behavior is to control the air in 
which it is stored and used. 
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Other materials and operations 
in the pressroom are adversely af- 
fected by changes in the weather. 
Printing ink rollers are subject to 
variations in humidity, their diam- 
eters expanding with too much 
moisture and contracting with too 
little. Changes in moisture content 
of packing and makeready affect 
the pressure between cylinder and 
form. The ability of paper to re- 
ceive and absorb ink varies with 
the paper’s moisture content. If 
printed on a paper which is too 
moist, the ink may pick or appear 
to lack full color; on a paper too 
dry it may crystallize or fail to print 
clearly, causing a fuzzy impression. 
Maintenance of proper, uniform 
relative humidity and temperature 
will eliminate these troubles or re- 
duce them to a minimum, thus pre- 
venting costly production delays. 

The major problem which the 
weather imposes upon the printer 
in most parts of the country is the 
maintenance of proper relative hu- 
midity in the pressroom during the 
winter time. An explanation of rela- 
tive humidity and its relation to 
temperature will show why this is 
so. Relative humidity is the amount 
of moisture actually in the air at a 
given temperature, expressed as a 
percentage of the total amount of 
moisture (saturation point) which 
the air could hold at that tempera- 
ture. As the temperature rises its 
ability to hold moisture increases, 
and the relative humidity drops un- 
less moisture is added. 


How It Works Out in Practice 


Translating this into an actual 
condition familiar to the printer, 
let’s assume the outside tempera- 
ture on a winter day is 20° and the 
relative humidity is 60 per cent. 
When this cold air comes into the 
pressroom and is heated to 70°, its 
relative humidity drops to 10 per 
cent, much too low for the proper 
handling of paper and other ma- 
terials. Moisture must be added to 
the air at this higher temperature 
to bring it up to a desirable relative 
humidity of 50 to 60 per cent, the 
standard recommended by air con- 
ditioning authorities. 

This moderately high humidity is 
more satisfactory from the stand- 
point of production, quality, and 
of comfortable working conditions, 
and can be maintained uniformly 
with less expensive equipment than 
is required to maintain a lower hu- 
midity. It costs more to dry out air 
than it does to dampen it. 

While a single, all-year-around 
Standard is desirable, there are 








many localities where the natural 
weather conditions give more than 
50 per cent relative humidity in- 
doors during the summer. For this 
reason some printers and lithog- 
raphers have adopted the practice 
of maintaining a higher humidity 
during the months of May to Sep- 
tember inclusive than during the 
rest of the year. Humidities of 60 
during the summer and 50 during 
the fall, winter, and spring have 
been found practical in many cases. 

More important, however, than 
the exact relative humidity stand- 
ard is the requirement that it be 
held constant from day to day and 
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Air conditioning ducts on upper deck of web press at Conde Nast Press, G ich, C 





If the relative humidity is 60 per 
cent, the paper must be brought up 
to a moisture content of 7 per cent 
or more. The time it takes to do 
this will be lost if the relative hu- 
midity of the air changes before the 
paper goes on the press or while 
it is running. 

The simplest form of winter hu- 
midification apparatus consists of 
relatively small, locally distributed 
units or “heads” which deliver a fog 
or atomized spray of supersaturated 
air into the room, raising the rela- 
tive humidity to the desired level. 
For best results the system should 
be automatically controlled, pref- 
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Since 1937 the system has provided heat, winter air conditioning, air washing, and humidification. 
Equipment pictured on this and the following page made by Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York 


from hour to hour. If the relative 
humidity indoors be allowed to vary 
with each change in the weather, 
all of the troubles attributable to 
changes in paper, rollers, and ink 
will occur. Furthermore, “season- 
ing” time of paper will be wasted if 
the relative humidity is permitted 
to change. Paper is usually shipped 
rather dry with a moisture content 
of 3 or 4 per cent, which corre- 
sponds to a relative humidity of the 
air of approximately 15 to 20 per 
cent. For proper handling it has to 
be seasoned; that is, allowed to ab- 
sorb moisture until it is in equilib- 
rium with the air in the pressroom. 





erably with regulators which turn 
on the humidifiers when the rela- 
tive humidity is too low and turn 
on the heat when the relative hu- 
midity is too high. 

Such an installation will provide 
reasonably satisfactory humidity 
control during the fall, winter, and 
spring, but it will not take care of 
summer days when the relative hu- 
midity is excessive. If this situation 
occurs too often or prevails for an 
extended period, then an ideal rem- 
edy is a central station system with 
refrigeration and dehumidification. 
In localities where the printer is 
bothered so seldom by the excessive 
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General Printing Corporation of Fort Wayne, Indiana, considers its air conditioning system a sound 
investment. Two pressrooms in plant have had all year temperature and humidity control since 1929 


humidity that expense of all-year 
air conditioning seems an unwar- 
ranted one, desired lowering of hu- 
midity can be secured by turning on 
the heat. For example, if the outside 
temperature is 82° and the relative 
humidity is 73 per cent, the latter 
can be lowered to 60 per cent by 
bringing the temperature up to 88°. 
Some comfort would be sacrificed 
but resulting conditions would not 
be unbearable if they did not occur 
too often. 

The printer who is looking ahead 
to eventual all-year air condition- 
ing will find it economical in the 
long run to start with a central 
station winter heating and humidi- 
fying installation, to which he can 
later add refrigeration and dehu- 
midification for the control of sum- 
mer conditions. For the printer who 
wants something in between simple 
humidification and a central sta- 
tion system, there are available unit 
air conditioners for a single room 
or department which provide, at 
less cost, many of the advantages 
of a central] station system. 


How much will it cost for all-year 
air conditioning of an entire plant? 
This will vary because of a number 
of factors involved, such as the type 
of building, how well it is insulated, 
the proximity of the apparatus to 
the conditioned rooms, whether the 
area is one large room or broken 
up into several rooms, and the 
amount of horsepower, light, and 
number of people who are working 
in that particular area. 

Taking these variables into con- 
sideration, Bernard Offen, of B. Of- 
fen & Company, Chicago, recently 
gave the following rough estimate 
for all-year air conditioning, based 
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on a ceiling height of 13 or 14 feet 
and a reasonably well-constructed 
building: 6,000 square feet, $1.75 to 
$2.25 per square foot; 10,000 square 
feet, $1.50 to $2.00 per square foot; 





(APPROXIMATE ESTIMATE) 

6,000 sq. ft... . $1.75 to $2.25 per sq. ft. 
10,000 sq. ft... . $1.50 to $2.00 per sq. ft. 
15,000 sq. ft. . . $1.40 to $1.75 per sq. ft. 
25,000 sq. ft... . $1.25 to $1.60 per sq. ft. 


| These figures are based on a 
ceiling height of 13 feet and 
reasonably good construction. 


15,000 square feet, $1.40 to $1.75; 
25,000 square feet, $1.25 to $1.60. 

The cost of operation is also based 
upon several factors, said Mr. Offen, 
such as power cost, water cost, and 
accounting methods for amortiza- 
tion, but taking an over-all average 
it will run 10 to 15 per cent of the 
initial investment. Operating cost 
plus fixed charges would be some- 
where around 20 to 25 per cent. He 
emphasized that these were only 
rough estimates. The actual cost for 
an individual plant would be more 
accurately estimated when the air 
conditioning engineer makes an on- 
the-premises analysis of the many 
factors involved. 

Is air conditioning a sound in- 
vestment? Printers and lithogra- 





phers who have it are convinced 
that it is. Obvious as are the bene- 
fits, however, it would be helpful to 
the printer trying to make a de- 
cision if actual dollar figures were 
available to show the savings ef- 
fected by air conditioning. For the 
final test is: Will air conditioning 
pay its own way, plus contributing 
to a profit margin higher than can 
be obtained without it? 

How a study of the financial 
benefits of air conditioning in a 
printing plant might be made was 
outlined a few years ago by a rep- 
resentative of one of the leading 
manufacturers of air conditioning. 
Take, he suggested, a sample of 
every job run over a six-month pe- 
riod, and mark on each sample the 
time for makeready, running time, 
sheet and form. register time, and 
all other pertinent productive data. 
At the end of this period sort out 
the jobs of identical or closely sim- 
ilar nature and strike a normal 
operation time for each class of job. 
For example, on all 16-page type 
and halftone jobs on machine finish 
book, get the normal time for the 
makeready and running time per 
thousand impressions. The normal 
makeready time may be five hours, 
but there will be variations of plus 
or minus 50 per cent. Some will take 
only two and a half hours, others 
seven and a half. There will be sim- 
ilar variations in running time. If 
the norm is 1,100, similar or iden- 
tical jobs will vary from 800 to 1,500 
impressions per hour. 

Now take the job tickets on a 
given class of work and subdivide 
them into two groups—those pro- 
duced at above normal speed and 
those below normal. Try to discover 
all the practical technical reasons 
why some jobs took only three and 
others six hours to makeready, and 
why some ran at 1,300 an hour and 
others at only 900. Let the pressman 
examine the jobs to see if he can 
explain why such a big divergency 
should have occurred. 

After every possible “alibi” for 
these differences in production had 
been given the full benefit of the 
doubt, there would remain a con- 
siderable amount of lost time which 
can be charged only to the subtle 
and unseen influences of weather 
acting upon the presses, the plate 
mounting, packing, paper, ink, rol- 
lers, and personnel. If this lost time 
is translated into money at the cost 
rate per hour for the particular op- 
erations involved, it will give a good 
indication of the return an air con- 
ditioning system will make on the 
investment. 
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We would add that this suggested 
study would be more productive of 
pertinent data if daily, or prefer- 
ably hourly, temperature and hu- 
midity readings were recorded on 
the time tickets. This would estab- 
lish a definite relationship between 
changing weather conditions and 
the pressroom performance. Such a 
study, perhaps made cooperatively 
by a printing organization and an 
air conditioning engineer, would 
add some valuable data to the lit- 
erature on air conditioning in the 
printing industry. 

Not to be overlooked in evaluating 
the contribution of air conditioning 
to more efficient production is the 
factor of personnel. The excessive 
humidity and temperature slow up 
physical and mental reactions of 
employes so that quality and quan- 
tity of work suffer. Proper humidi- 
fied air helps prevent colds and 
other respiratory ailments, thus 
reducing absenteeism. Air condi- 
tioning, therefore, promotes more 
profitable production not only by 
improving the mechanics of print- 
ing but also by contributing to the 


about 95 per cent of the company’s 
requirements—all but a period of 
about two weeks in the summer 
when the humidity is rather exces- 
sive in that locality. 

“If we were building a special 
building for printing,” says W. B. 





“Humiduct” installation in a printing plant. This is a unit system of air conditioning which makes 
possible humidifying, dehumidifying, cooling, heating, ventilating, and filtering in any desired com- 
bination. This equipment is manufactured by the Bahnson Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


comfort, health, and efficiency of 
the employe, with consequent in- 
crease in production per man hour. 

The printers who have had air 
conditioning for some time are 
thoroughly sold on the soundness of 
the investment. The Davis Press, 
Incorporated, of Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, is very well satisfied with 
its humidifying system which was 
installed in 1925 and which covers 


Hudson, superintendent of the Da- 
vis plant, “we would certainly have 
a central station installed for both 
humidification and temperature 
control. I could go into a great deal 
of detail praising our humidifica- 
tion . . . in helping us to eliminate 
the static ... producing much more 
and better presswork .. . cutting 
down the loss by spoilage . . . roll- 
ers lasting longer and working 


better ...the ink working better... 
and numerous other items, but I 
will sum it up by saying that if I 
had to curtail the expenses in our 
pressroom, I certainly would take 
out a press before I would take out 
the humidifiers.” 


Walton humidifiers in the pressroom of Charles 
Francis Press, New York City. This installation 
has increased production appreciably during the 
winter months. Each unit is attached to the 
water main and plugged into an electric outlet. 
Desired relative humidity is maintained by auto- 
matic humidistat controls, one for each four units 


The General Printing Corporation 
of Fort Wayne, which has had all- 
year temperature and humidity 
control in its two pressrooms since 
1929, has always considered its $15,- 
271 installation a sound investment, 
says C. G. Barnes, general manager. 

The Conde Nast Press, the well- 
known publication printer located 
in Greenwich, Connecticut, installed 
winter air conditioning—heating, 
air washing, and humidification—in 
its web pressroom in 1937. It has 
served very well throughout the 
year except for two or three humid 
summer months when conditions 
are only slightly better than in a 
non-air conditioned plant. In both 
the web pressroom and in a plant 
extension of 80,000 square feet, 
which is equipped with a duct heat- 
ing and air conditioning system, 
provision has been made for the 
addition of dehumidification in the 
future. The company’s offset de- 
partment of 10,000 square feet is 
completely air conditioned. 

“We could not operate the offset 
department without complete air 
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conditioning,” says Joseph Chanko, 
plant manager of Conde Nast. “We 
do not ‘hang’ any paper in the 
pressroom, although we print four- 
color work up to 40 by 56 inches.” 

“I hope the day will come,” con- 
tinues Mr. Chanko, “when every 
printing plant will be air condi- 
tioned for better production and 
the comfort of employes. We are 
awaiting the time when the price of 
air conditioning will be more rea- 
sonable, then we will be in the 
market for more air conditioning 
machinery.” 


Completing Installation 


After more than twenty years’ 
experience with partial’ air con- 
ditioning in its pressroom, the J. 
Horace McFarland Company, noted 
quality printing firm in Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, is now completely 
revamping and augmenting its air 
conditioning system to provide all- 
year control of atmospheric condi- 
tions. Soon to be installed will be a 
50- to 75-ton ice machine which 
will provide refrigeration and de- 
humidification, in addition to the 
humidification supplied by the sys- 
tem at present. 

The first major installation was 
made in 1926, when the plant was 
rebuilt, although the company had 
“played a little bit with air condi- 
tioning” even before that date by 
using machines common in the cot- 
ton industry. With the 1926 instal- 
lation (a central station, air duct 
system which cost about $9,000 
then) the company has been able 








to control within very loose limits 
the temperature and relative hu- 
midity of the pressroom for eight 
or nine months of the year. 

Throughout the summer months, 
however, the humidity, because of 
outside conditions, has frequently 
gone completely wild, with the re- 
sult that much press time was lost. 
The great proportion of the com- 
pany’s work is high quality color 
process, printed one color at a time 
on single-color presses, and close 
register is impossible when changes 
in the relative humidity alter the 
dimensions of the sheet. 

Addition of refrigeration to pro- 
vide constant control would have 
cost about $10,000 in 1926, but the 
company felt then that this extra 
expenditure was not justified. Later 
experience has shown that it would 
have been completely justified, 
according to Robert B. McFarland, 
vice-president of the company, who 
declared that “the money which we 
did not put into our original equip- 
ment would have been paid back to 
us many times in the past twenty 
years had it been added in 1926.” 

Hence the reason for revamping 
the system now, even though it will 
cost approximately $18,000, nearly 
double what would have been re- 
quired in 1926. 

Waverly Press, Baltimore, most 
highly engineered printing plant 
in America, found air condition- 
ing indispensable to its precision 
program. Starting with air washers 
in 1925, the company now has com- 
plete, all-year air conditioning in 








all its manufacturing departments. 
The cost is justified, according to 
Edward M. Passano, because the 
maintenance of temperature and 
the humidity control is absolutely 
necessary for precision operation, 
which Mr. Passano defines as “so 
controlling the accurately prede- 
termined tolerances of each step of 
the printing process that subse- 
quent adjustments are unecessary.” 


Benefits Every Department 


Air conditioning has benefited 
every department at Waverly Press. 
Exclusively a letterpress plant, it 
prints a great many medical books 
which are highly illustrated. Pre- 
makeready is used on all halftones 
and line plates so that they can be 
printed with a minimum of delay 
when they reach the pressroom. 
Bought unmounted, all plates are 
mounted on wood to a given toler- 
ance by the use of block levelers, 
gauges, and by careful underlays. 
Without air conditioning these pro- 
cedures would be useless because 
the dimensions of blocking wood 
change with variations in humidity. 
Air conditioning also has made pos- 
sible the almost universal use of 
light-weight wood reglets in its pre- 
cision forms, the firm learned. 

Complete control of temperature 
and humidity is of course main- 
tained in the Waverly Press press- 
room, where air conditioning is car- 
ried to the extent of specifying that 
the mill furnish paper with a given 
relative humidity, so that it can be 
run immediately after it is received. 








BReoliers Can Cause Trouble 











Roller setting gets your blood pres- 
sure up sometimes when they dry out 
and then along comes Jupiter Pluvius 
and soaks the atmosphere and once 
more we get busy and all greased up. 
Well, the problem is: What is a good 
solution for setting rollers? One press- 
man will use a type-high gauge, another 
wants his .0917, another says .0913 and 
another likes .0904, so take your choice. 
Just be sure they are not dragging on 
your form. When you have a form in 
the press, set them on the plate so 
they will show a line about one pica 
wide. If the form prints all over, we 
say fine, let’s go. 

The best rollers for fine printing, 
and this is from good authority, are 
glue and glycerin rollers. One good rea- 

















By Joseph Kovec 


son is they have more life in them than 
the so-called all-weather and synthetic 
high-speed rollers. So here you may also 
take your choice. We often get a job 
that gives Mr. Pressman the jitters 
when he sees that ghost line. It usually 
appears in a form where he has a large 
solid plate that takes up all the ink on 
rollers and there is not enough left to 
cover the following matter to be print- 
ed. We get busy and pile in all the roll- 
ers the press will hold. Reset all the 
rollers very carefully and still find a 
nice ghost on the printed sheet. This 
very often appears on those small job 















cylinder presses where they overtax 
the press distribution, all due to the 
small circumference of the roller and 
not enough of them and also no room 
for any more. 

I have tried all the different roller 
adjustments one could think of and I 
have found one good one for eliminating 
Mr. Ghost on those small job cylinders. 
Set the rollers very lightly on the ink 
plate and good and snug against the 
vibrator. This holds good on the large 
press, too. Some odd-sized rollers in 
circumference help a lot. This set-up 
should not be permanent. When you 
are through with a hook-up of this na- 
ture, be sure to reset rollers as they 
should be for regular jobs that do not 
need all that monkey business. 
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HOLIDAY AND VACATION CLAUSES 


@ ALL EMPLOYERS are doubtless 
aware of the present trend toward 
provisions in new union labor con- 
tracts relating to pay for holidays 
and vacation periods; for as a union 
goal this is evidently being pursued 
with no less persistency and direct- 
ness than the drive for constantly 
higher hourly wage rates. That both 
amount to the same thing is ap- 
parent in the announcements about 
the recent contract between the 
General Motors Corporation and 
the CIO automobile workers’ union, 
in which it was made clear that by 
paying for six holidays a year, the 
1144 cents per hour increase allowed 
was equivalent to 15 cents, on the 
previous pay basis. 

With many industries, paid vaca- 
tion periods for the hourly-wage 
employes are new, but already con- 
tracts are being made to provide 
long-term employes three-weeks’ 
vacation with pay, whereas a short 
time ago a company was considered 
liberal to grant one week’s vacation 
with pay. Under the circumstances 
there is much to be learned from 
recent interpretations of holiday 
and vacation contract clauses, by 
arbitrators called in to settle the 
controversies, in which apparently 
management has been at fault in 
not devising iron-clad phraseology. 
Experience shows that union legal 
talent is just as alert to take ad- 
vantage of ambiguous language 
here as it is to take advantage of 
the faulty wording in overtime-pay 
clauses. 


Holidays on Saturday 


In a New York City disputes case, 
the arbitrator was asked to inter- 
pret the following contract clause 
designed to provide wages for eight 
annual holidays: “All employes cov- 
ered by this agreement shall be paid 
a full day’s wages for the following 
holidays, without being required to 
work: New Year’s day, Washing- 
ton’s birthday, Decoration day, In- 
dependence day, Labor day, Election 
day, Thanksgiving day, Christmas. 
... If any employes are required to 
work overtime during the week in 
which any one of the above holidays 
falls, the holiday shall be considered 
as a day of eight hours worked by 
such employes for the purpose of 
calculating the forty hours of the 
week after which overtime rates 
apply.” 


BY NATHAN C. ROCKWOOD 


The employer contended this pro- 
vision meant that holiday pay was 
granted for the purpose of protect- 
ing employes from loss of wages 
which they would have earned ex- 
cept for the holiday; and that as 
Saturday is outside the work week 
provided for in the contract, the 
employes were not being deprived 
of pay that they would otherwise 
have earned, and hence were not 
entitled to holiday pay, when the 
holiday fell on a Saturday. 

The union’s legal talent relied on 
“the plain language” (incidentally, 
prepared by the union) which ex- 
pressly requires compensation for 
specified holidays. While Saturday 
was not a regularly scheduled work 
day, nevertheless, it was customary 
for many employes to work Satur- 
day at time-and-a-half. Therefore, 
the union contended, a fair number 
of workers sustained a loss of wages 
by not working on a Saturday that 
was a holiday. 


Pyramiding Wages 


It appeared from the evidence 
taken by the arbitrator that a more 
specific clause, to take care of holi- 
days which did fall on a Saturday 
or Sunday, was purposely omitted, 
although a previous contract had 
provided for payment whether or 
not the holiday came on Saturday 
or Sunday. [Apparently, each side 
thought it was putting one over on 
the other, although the explanation 
the arbitrator obtained was that 
neither party anticipated a holiday 
might fall on a Saturday.] 

The specific issue was payment 
for the Saturday, February 22, 1947, 
on Washington’s birthday, and the 
arbitrator decided in favor of the 
union, that the employes were en- 
titled to receive a day’s pay under 
“the plain language” of the contract 
clause. 

A dispute in San Francisco pre- 
sents a slightly different version of 
sharp practice. Here the contract 
provided for double-time pay for 
work performed on Saturdays, Sun- 
days, and certain specified holidays. 
One clause provided that “employes 
covered by this agreement who have 
400 or more working hours’ service 
with the employer shall be granted 
time off with full straight-time pay 
(for eight hours) for each holiday” 
(specified) ... “except in case of 
extreme emergency, and in that 


event the provisions of Section 3 
(double-time pay) are to apply.” 
Another clause read: “The above 
provisions shall not disturb any 
more favorable conditions that may 
be in effect, nor shall established 
classifications be disturbed during 
the life of this agreement, except 
by mutual consent.” 

The union claimed by virtue of 
this last clause, and the clauses pre- 
ceding it, that the employes who did 
work on a holiday were entitled to 
double-time pay plus the straight- 
time pay they would have received 
anyway if they hadn’t worked. 

In this case, the arbitrator, in- 
stead of quibbling over the phrase- 
ology as has been done in so many 
similar instances, attempted to find 
out the intent of the parties to the 
contract. After studying this angle, 
the arbitrator came to the conclu- 
sion that at the time the contract 
was signed neither party contem- 
plated such a result. While recog- 
nizing the strength of the union’s 
contention that the employer’s in- 
terpretation could result in his get- 
ting a holiday worked for no extra 
premium, the arbitrators decided 
against the employes collecting the 
triple pay—lacking a clear agree- 
ment to that effect. 


Company Wins Dispute 


The General Motors Corporation 
has tried to guard against such am- 
biguities by providing: the employe 
has the necessary seniority as of the 
date of the holiday; the employe 
would otherwise have been sched- 
uled to work on that day, if it were 
not a holiday; and the employe must 
have worked on the last scheduled 
work day prior to, and the next 
scheduled work day after, such holi- 
day, within the employe’s scheduled 
work week. 

Exercise of caution in avoiding 
careless wording of vacation-with- 
pay clauses is equally necessary. For 
example, one employer company 
nationally known for liberal em- 
ploye relations was made defendant 
in a dispute over the meaning of 
“regularly scheduled work week” in 
connection with computing vacation 
pay. The clause in question read: 
“Vacation pay shall be computed by 
multiplying the number of hours in 
the regularly scheduled work week 
by the straight-time hourly rate of 
pay, but shall in no event be less 
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than forty nor more than forty- 
eight hours’ pay...” 

The controversy arose over the 
meaning of the five words empha- 
sized, after the work week had been 
shortened from forty-eight hours 
during the war to forty hours. The 
company contended that the term 
“regularly scheduled work week” 
should be interpreted to mean the 
schedule in effect when the vacation 
time became due, and was in exist- 
ence within a reasonable period just 
prior to that date, since the em- 
ployes would thus receive no less 
and no more than they would have 
earned had there been no vacations. 

The union contended that the 
“regularly scheduled work week” 
should be the average of all the 
weeks worked in the year prior to 
their vacation time (which would 
have included some 48-hour weeks) . 
The theory behind this was that 
“vacations are not a bonus or a gift 
from management, nor are they 
given for ‘recreation’ or restoration 
of expended powers in anticipation 
of future exertion. They are com- 
pensation for work performed. In 
equity, therefore, the vacation pay 
should be in exact ratio to energy 
expended, on the theory of com- 
pensation for work performed.” 

The arbitrators admitted the seri- 
ousness of the union’s contention 
that to accept the company’s inter- 
pretation would open the way for 
the company to “manipulate the 
scheduled work week so as to de- 
crease the vacation pay,” but found 
no evidence of such manipulation 
in this instance. So, with one mem- 
ber of a board of three arbitrators 
dissenting, the award went to the 
company, and the vacations were 
held to be correctly computed on 
the basis of the work week that was 
in effect at the time the vacations 
became due. 


Part-time Workers 

In another case which also in- 
volved rates of vacation pay rather 
than length of vacations, the arbi- 
trator ruled that a contract provid- 
ing: “An employe working not less 
than thirty-nine weeks, having at 
least one year’s seniority, standing 
at the end of the service period, 
April 30, shall receive a vacation of 
sixty regular working hours with 
pay”’—the rate of pay being com- 
puted on the basis of job rates in 
effect on April 30. The question at 
issue was “Should the company 
have added a wage increase to the 
vacation pay of those employes who 
were not on the active payroll as of 
April 27, 1946, because they had been 
temporarily laid off?” March 24 was 
the date on which a general wage 
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increase went into effect, and April 
27 was the cut-off date. 

The arbitrator ruled that in the 
case of employes temporarily laid 
off or on a leave of absence, the 
employer-employe relationship con- 
tinues in so far as the right of recall 
and wage rates are concerned, and 
that those employes so laid off were 
entitled to have their vacation pay 
on the same basis as other employes 
—in other words the employer must 
add the wage increase made after 
they were no longer on the payroll. 

Other arbitrator decisions bear 
out the theory that an employe is 
entitled to his vacation pay even 
when he voluntarily quits his job 
prior to the day set for his vacation 
to begin, if he has complied with 


the conditions of a contract that 
requires six months’ or a year’s con- 
tinuous service (as the condition 
may be). Moreover, he is entitled 
to the vacation pay at the rate in 
effect when he takes his vacation, 
and not the rate paid to him while 
he worked, where the contract was 
worded similarly to those quoted. 
In one instance, a contract worded 
“a scheduled work week, but not less 
than forty hours” was held to apply 
to part-time workers who had ac- 
tually worked only an average of 
sixteen hours a week, when they 
were not in school, but who qualified 
by length of such service. The com- 
pany had not intended to include 
part-time workers at all, but failed 
to state so in its contract. 


Products and processes still in an experimental 
stage of development are announced in this 
department. When they become commercially 
practicable and are ready for the market, they 
will be fully described in THE INLAND PRINTER 


Three-Dimensional Printing—A photo- 
graphic process which produces a 
three-dimensional picture on a flat 
surface has been developed by 
Douglas Winnek, photographic en- 
gineer of Mount Vernon, New York. 
Experiments are being conducted 
to reproduce such a picture both by 
photoengraving and by lithography. 

The Winnek process, called “Tri- 
vision,” employs a special camera 
with oversized lens and a special 
film embossed on one side with a 
series of microscopic ridges 300 to 
the inch. These ridges “see” partly 
around the object by acting as so 
many auxiliary lenses. A three-di- 
mensional image results on the sen- 
sitized emulsion covering the flat 
reverse side of the negative. 

From these negatives are printed, 
as transparencies, the positives on a 
film also embossed on its face with 
the same number of ridges. Placed 
on a background of white paper or 
white paint, transparencies retain 
their three-dimensional character 
when processed into opaque prints. 

Trivision pictures are being used 
by the Navy as training aids, and 
the Navy’s Aero Photographic Ex- 
perimental Laboratory is working 
on a process for reproducing them 
by photoengraving. A lithographic 


plant is said to have produced the 
transparencies in three dimensions 
on transparent cellulose film. 


Pre-registering Machine—A new flat- 
bed press version of the Opti-Chek, 
a machine now being used in the 
rotary aniline printing field to pre- 
register color plates by optical 
means, is being developed by H. H. 
Heinrich, Incorporated, New York. 

The machine is designed to be 
mounted on the imposing stone. 
Plates and other elements of the 
first or key form are placed in pre- 
registered position, without the use 
of. rule or caliper, by means of an 
optical viewer and a guide sheet, 
calibrated in picas, on a glass plate 
above the viewer. When the oper- 
ator looks into the viewer, he sees 
the guide sheet superimposed opti- 
cally over the plates in the form. 
The optical unit may be moved in 
any direction in a horizontal plane 
to check measurements. 

To pre-register the second color 
form to the first, the calibrated 
guide sheet is replaced with a press 
proof of the first form, and plates 
for the second form alined optically 
with the superimposed image of the 
press proof. The same procedure is 
followed for subsequent colors. 
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@ Mucus oF the information in this 
series of articles on albumin plate- 
making will seem very elementary 
to the experienced lithographer. 
Strange though it may seem, it fre- 
quently is the failure to recognize 
the effect of and importance of each 
of the rather simple operations 
which causes the albumin process 
to be condemned as an unreliable 
method. 

Platemaking really starts in the 
camera. It is the translation of a 
continuous-tone subject into a half- 
tone transparency. This affects ev- 
ery operation in platemaking, de- 
termines the possibility of obtaining 
a faithful reproduction on the press, 
and even the life of the plate. The 
whole subject of tone control from 
the viewpoint of the cameraman is 
much too complex to be discussed 
in this series, and only those fea- 
tures which bear directly upon the 
plate department’s ability to pro- 
duce uniformly good plates will be 
considered. 


Know Use of Densitometer 
Screen distances, diaphragm and 
exposure ratios, emulsion contrast, 
and development times not only de- 
termine what a cameraman can get 
from a given piece of copy, but also 
what the platemaker can get from 
the resulting negative. Often the 
cameraman will say, “I sure turned 
out a swell negative, considering the 
copy I had to start with,” only to 
find that the printed sheets looked 
just as bad as the copy, in spite of 
the “swell negative.” 

It has been only in recent years 
that densitometery has found any 
place in the graphic arts, and there 
are still many who have not become 
acquainted with this useful means 
of appraising tone values. Generally 
speaking, photographers have given 
the subject more consideration than 
has anyone else within the industry. 
This has come about naturally since 
most of the published work has been 
specifically directed to the atten- 
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Simple but Important Operations 


By Charles FY. King 


tion of photographers by manufac- 
turers of the film and dry plates. 

In fact, most of the instruments 
now in use in the industry were 
originally designed by the photo- 
graphic supply trade for the motion 
picture industry and have been 
adapted for use in photoengraving 
and lithography. Today the knowl- 
edge and use of the densitometer 
should be a must for every litho- 
graphic cameraman. Information 
put out by the Eastman Kodak 
Company, Ansco, and the Litho- 
graphic Technical Foundation ade- 
quately describes both the theory 
and use of the instrument. Judg- 
ment, on which the photographer 
had to rely completely, can now be 
supplemented with measurements 
which have real value and meaning 
in the operation of a camera. 

Since the subject under discussion 
in this article is albumin platemak- 
ing, it would hardly be wise to di- 
gress into a complete description of 
the measurement of photographic 
density. Perhaps at some later date 
this might be attempted in these 
pages. The important point here is 
that human judgment is a tricky 
thing, and no matter how many 
years of experience a man may 
have behind him, there are times 
when it is impossible for the human, 
eye to judge values correctly. This 
may affect the finished albumin 
plate in many ways. A few examples 
will illustrate what is meant. 


Disturbing Illusions 

It is a well known fact that when 

a gray area is placed alongside of a 
black area the gray portion will ap- 
pear lighter or even white, whereas 
if it is placed next to a white area 
it will seem to be very dark or even 
black. This same illusion disturbs 
the otherwise good judgment of 
both the cameraman and the plate- 
maker when they look at a halftone 
negative through the glass. An over- 
developed negative which is very 
dense has been known to appear to 














be excellent, whereas actually the 
open portions of the dot structure 
were fogged badly. (This may have 
been caused through the use of a 
large lens opening used to compen- 
sate for poor copy.) Since it is these 
open portions which permit the 
light to pass through and harden 
the albumin in the image areas, this 
fog has the effect of reducing the 
amount of exposure which the plate 
receives. 

To all those familiar with density 
values the following figures will per- 
haps mean more than the above de- 
scription. Normally a cleared piece 
of film of the type used in this shot 
has a density of 0.06. In this in- 
stance the clear portions of the film 
had a density in the neighborhood 
of 0.25. The dots themselves had 
been developed to a density of about 
2.00 to 2.50. This corresponded very 
closely with the line work which was 
to be used on this same job. How- 
ever, the clear portions of the line 
negative very closely approximated 
the 0.06 value. 


Get Correct Exposure 
Translating these density values 
in the open portions of the film into 
the amount of the light which the 
film would permit to pass through 
it during the platemaking exposure 
(since density values are a function 
of the amount of light transmitted 
or reflected, as the case may be) the 
clear film with a density of 0.06 per- 
mitted 87 per cent of the light to 
pass through it. Those negative dots 
whose density was 0.25 permitted 
only 56 per cent of the light to pass 
through. Actually, therefore, the 
albumin was exposed to less than 
two-thirds as much light as the 
platemaker intended when he gave 
it a normal exposure in the vacuum 
frame. 

In the example given above it is 
stated that a line shot was also 
made. Two different flats were used 
in making this plate, and the line 
work was stripped up separately. It 
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too was given the normal exposure. 
On the press the halftones went 
blind very quickly and the line work 
held up perfectly. A second plate 
was made and the exposure for the 
halftone flat increased from five 
minutes, which was normal, up to 
seven and one-half minutes, and 
this second plate was perfect. 

There are some negatives which 
are so lacking in all-over density 
that the platemaker cannot give 
them sufficient exposure to harden 
the image areas without making it 
impossible to develop the plate. 
When such plates go bad on the 
press, it is seldom the photographer 
who gets the blame. It is usually 
the poor platemaker. Sometimes a 
photographer will suggest that ex- 
posure be shortened or lengthened 
in order to alter tone values slightly. 
This is asking for trouble. The al- 
bumin image must be hardened by 
exposure to such a point that there 
is a minimum of swelling of the 
image substance when exposed for 
long periods to the action of the 
fountain water. Over-exposure can 
be just as detrimental, but some 
phases of this action are not as well 
understood. 

Stripping can add to the woes of 
the pressman. For example, over- 
lays can hold back enough light 
that the end result is under-expo- 
sure in certain areas and these in 
turn go blind on the press. “Golden- 
rod paper” commonly used in as- 
sembling flats is not all uniformly 
good in its ability to hold back the 
light which hardens albumin coat- 
ing. This is frequently the cause of 
“albumin scum,” especially when 
double prints have been made. Since 
there is no generally accepted rem- 
edy for this trouble the pressman 
must either battle the job through 
or ask for a new plate. 


Plateroom Folklore 

Since the platemaker has it with- 
in his power to spoil an albumin 
plate in dozens of different ways 
(the pressman, too, for that mat- 
ter), the trouble is seldom traced 
back as far as the camera or strip- 
ping department. This is especially 
true since varying conditions in the 
plateroom frequently cause com- 
pensations to be unwittingly made 
when the job has to be made over. 
Many of the quasi-superstitions 
which can be found in most plate- 
rooms are the result of such unin- 
tended compensations. 

Other reasons for this plateroom 
folklore are the inability of many 
operators to understand and inter- 
pret much of the published techni- 
cal information about the subject, 
and the lack of a complete under- 
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standing of the process by anyone 
(whether he be a tradesman or a 
technical man). 

Some of the misunderstandings 
have come from the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation’s attempt in 
its Research Bulletin Number 6 to 
standardize the methods of prepar- 
ing solutions and the techniques to 
be followed. In so doing, laboratory 
instruments and technical terms 
were introduced into the trade, and 
the use and meaning of these were 
not fully comprehended by many 
of the lithographic operators. 


Cook-Book Formulas 

This is not intended as an ad- 
verse criticism of the Foundation 
for making these suggestions, since 
some means of control was abso- 
lutely necessary; nor should lithog- 
raphers be censured too severely 
for not comprehending the signifi- 
cance of these innovations. They 
had been in the habit of using the 
formulas where they measured or 
weighed the ingredients cook-book 
fashion and hoped that the mixture 
would work satisfactorily. If it did 
not, another recipe was tried. 

In the years which have elapsed 
since this bulletin was first pub- 
lished this practice has largely dis- 
appeared. Many platemakers buy 
their albumin or other surface coat- 
ing already prepared, while those 
who still manufacture their own 
have for the most part acquired a 
nominal acquaintance with such 
terms as pH, degrees Baumé, hy- 
drometers, and in some cases even 
c.c.’s and grams. True, in some in- 
stances the interpretation placed 
on these terms has been as incon- 
gruous as a half-naked native chief 
wearing a silk-topper, frequently 
seen in travel pictures. 

One such example was the plate- 
maker who used the hydrometer 
only to determine the density of the 
final solution. If the coating did not 
have a density of 7.0° Baumé when 
he was ready to coat the plate he 
considered it no good. It did not 
matter whether it was a fresh batch 
which was at room temperature or 
one which had just been removed 
from the refrigerator. Furthermore, 
since there were three materials 
used in the formula (the albumin so- 
lution, the ammonium dichromate, 
and ammonia) the fact that the 
final mixture had the correct den- 
sity was no assurance that the in- 
gredients had been mixed in their 
proper proportions. Literally hun- 
dreds of combinations could be 
made which would have a hydrom- 
eter reading of 7.0° but would not 
work satisfactorily as a plate coat- 
ing, yet the platemaker felt that he 


was controlling his coating through 
the use of this method. 

The method presented in Bulletin 
Number 6 did have some drawbacks, 
but those who attempted to follow 
it found that it produced more con- 
sistent results than any previously 
recommended. Many improvements 
and adaptions of this method have 
followed, but few have been given 
very wide publicity. When small 
quantities of coating are required, 
the method suggested in LTF Shop 
Manual Number 3 is a little easier 
to follow than the older method. 
The albumin solution thus pre- 
pared may be stored for several 
months without the aid of refriger- 
ation. The dichromate solution is 
always added just prior to coating 
the plate. 

When considerable quantities of 
the albumin solution are needed, a 
slight variation of this method may 
be used: Over the mouth of a ten 
or twenty gallon crock, tie two 
thicknesses of cheesecloth in such 
a manner that it will completely 
cover the opening and hang down 
into the crock about one-third of 
the way. Place in the cheesecloth 
one pound of albumin for each gal- 
lon of crock capacity—that is, use 
ten pounds with a ten gallon crock, 
or twenty pounds when using a 
twenty gallon crock. (The capacity 
of a crock is usually shown just be- 
low the chime.) Add two ounces of 
28 per cent ammonia water (the 
ammonium hydroxide) for every 
pound of albumin scales. Water 
should then be added until it can 
just be seen coming up into the 
mass of albumin. Be sure that only 
cold water is used, and pour it to 
one side of the crock to prevent the 
washing of excessive amounts of 
dirt through the cheesecloth. Cover 
and permit the mixture to stand 
over night or longer. 


Age Albumin Mixture 

Ordinarily if the weather is not 
extremely hot very little ammonia 
will be lost if the crock is covered 
with a regular crock lid, a drum top, 
or even a small lift of waste sheets. 
It can then be bottled whenever 
time permits. In hot weather it is 
usually advisable to bottle within 
twenty-four hours. 

When you’re ready to bottle the 
mixture, remove the cheesecloth in 
such a manner that the minimum 
amount of the curdy material con- 
tained in it is forced through open- 
ings. In fact, the waste is so small 
that it is hardly advisable to permit 
it to drain at all. It is better to 
transfer it as quickly as possible 
from the crock. However, if some of 
the curds do get into the solution, 
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there is no need for alarm. The so- 
lution should then be stirred and 
the density reduced by the addition 
of water to 5.2° Baumé. Transfer 
the albumin mixture to clean gallon 
pottles and seal tightly. Do not use 
for making coating for at least one 
week. In fact it is even better to let 
it stand for over a month before 
using. No refrigeration is necessary 
during storage of this mixture. 
During this aging period certain 
changes take place for which no 
satisfactory answer has as yet been 
given. A gelatinous material of un- 
known composition floats up to the 
top and attaches itself to the bottle, 
while much of the white cloudy 
curdy particles settle to the bottom. 
For this reason the solution should 
not be shaken or in any way dis- 
turbed during this period, and when 
the plate coating is made, the al- 


bumin should be poured very gently 
from the bottle in order not to mix 
back into the solution the materials 
which have separated out. 


Making the Coating 

Since only about two-thirds of a 
gallon of albumin is required to 
make a gallon of coating, the best 
procedure is to start with a fresh 
gallon each time. The remaining 
one-third can then be held and the 
remainder from the other batches 
added to it until the bottle is again 
full. If this is permitted to settle for 
several days, it can be used without 
any trouble. 

Not so very long ago there was 
considerable discussion regarding 
the suitability of various brands of 
ammonium dichromate for litho- 
graphic purposes. Practically all the 
C.P., U.S.P., and Photo grades of 








Hard Packing ts Essential to 
High Quality in Presswork 








It has been my experience to see press- 
men and printers overlook the basic funda- 
mentals of good presswork. Jobs are rushed, 
slapped on the press and squeezed up, ink 
run on to cover, and the job let roll. Con- 
sequently the quality of work drops and 
troubles come in droves. 

Long have printing craftsmen argued for 
good presswork without which a master- 
piece of composition can be nothing but a 
sloppy job. The basis of all quality press- 
work is a hard packing, properly placed, 
without bulges or wrinkles. Then, and only 
then, can a job be placed on a press—platen, 
automatic, or cylinder press—and good re- 
sults be obtained. 

Using for illustration a 10 by 15 platen 
press, here is an excellent method of using 
a hard packing which will stand up during 
long runs, reduce the possibility of slurring, 
and reduce makeready to its simplest form: 

Before placing a packing on the platen, 
use a brass makeup rule and scrape the 
platen thoroughly. If any ridges have been 
raised from the tapping of guide pins dur- 
ing former makeready, use a piece of fine 
emery cloth on a flat block and carefully 
smooth the platen. 

Take two sheets of 50-pound machine- 
finished book paper and place under the 
bottom bales. Instead of using pressboard, 
which embosses easily, take the thinnest 
tin-covered steel (obtainable at most hard- 
ware stores) and cut to 11 by 16 and place 
under the machine-finished book together 
with a sheet of 100-pound manila. The 
manila will allow for the difference in im- 


pression after the makeready has been 
placed. Close the top bales and pull an im- 
pression on the machine-finished book. 
Place the tympan sheet under the bottom 
bales, holding the machine-finished book 
downward so it will not shift. Close the 
bottom bales. Then open the top bales and 
place the tympan and close. Pull an impres- 
sion on the tympan and set the guides. 
Wash the tympan sheet and on a clean 
sheet pull the impression for position okay. 

Do your makeready as usual and place 
on the second sheet down on machine-fin- 
ished book. Place the sheet of tin-covered 
steel over the makeready and remove the 
sheet of manila, replacing it with whatever 
stock is necessary to keep the proper amount 
of impression. If any letter spot-ups are 
necessary, do this on the top sheet of ma- 
chine-finished book. 

This type of makeready will stand up for 
a great number of impressions and will not 
damage type or cuts. The packing is firm 
and without bulges. 

This same style of packing can be used 
successfully on high speed automatic presses. 
A makeready will stand up for 80,000 to 
100,000 impressions. Cuts and type do not 
round off. 

The firmness of the packing places all the 
impression on the fiber of the paper being 
printed rather than through it, as in the 
case of usual packing procedures. Thus off- 
set is greatly reduced also. This method of 
packing is especially good when printing 
on rag-content bonds, covers, and other 
heavy-fibered papers. Clarence Miles 





reputable chemical manufacturers 
will work equally well for the solu- 
tions that the lithographer requires. 
Also, it does not matter whether the 
material is labeled “bichromate” or 
“dichromate”; chemically it is iden- 
tical. In some cases the crystals may 
be larger than others, and from the 
standpoint of ease of getting them 
into solution, the small crystals are 
to be preferred. 

However, both will dissolve quickly 
when the hot water is used. Usually 
when tap water is used, there is a 
small amount of material which 
does not dissolve, and on standing, 
this will settle to the bottom. For 
safety’s sake, it is best to filter the 
solution prior to using it for any 
purpose. This can be done quickly 
by folding a piece of 42 cm. qualita- 
tive filter paper (which may be ob- 
tained from any laboratory supply 
house) to fit the one-half gallon 
ribbed funnel. The circle of paper is 
folded in the same way as a regular 
eight-page fold, and then fitted into 
the funnel by opening one single 
fold to form a cone. 

The dichromate solution used 
with the albumin described above is 
of the same concentration as that 
recommended by the LTF in Shop 
Manual Number 3, and in the other 
publications on the making of deep- 
etch coatings, plate etches, and 
fountain water. A convenient way 
to make up the solution is to dis- 
solve a whole package at one time. 
Since it will keep indefinitely, this 
eliminates weighing, and as long as 
the solution is made up to a density 
of 14.2° Baumé the proper concen- 
tration is assured. Of course the 
temperature of the solution should 
be 77° F. when the reading is taken. 
A twenty-five pound package will 
make up approximately fifteen gal- 
lons of stock bichromate solution. 


Each Case Different 

In making the albumin coating 
solution, 18 ounces of the above 
dichromate, and 88 ounces of the 
albumin solution should be mixed 
together. To this may be added 
enough water to reduce the coating 
to a concentration suitable for use. 
About 22 ounces, or sufficient water 
to make one gallon, works very well 
in many instances, but the size of 
the plate, whirler speed, grain, and 
other factors govern each individual 
case. Hence it is impossible to state 
the definite amount of water which 
should be used. 

If the albumin solution has been 
correctly prepared and aged, and a 
good grade of albumin used, it is 
usually possible to filter the final 
coating solution through the same 
type of filter paper described above 
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for filtering the dichromate. It will 
not filter as rapidly, and it is some- 
times necessary to change the paper 
at least once before the whole gal- 
lon of coating has passed through. 
The coatings thus filtered have been 
found to be extremely dependable 
and uniform. However, excellent re- 
sults have been obtained with those 
which were filtered through cotton 
or even several thicknesses of the 
cheesecloth or even heavier cloth. 
Too much emphasis cannot be 
placed upon the care which should 
be taken in attempting to prepare 
uniform coating mixtures. There 
are enough variables which can 
creep into the subsequent opera- 
tions, and thus alter the final 
result, but the composition of the 
coating can be controlled. It can 
then be eliminated as a cause when 
troubles occur. As was stated pre- 
viously, if the shop does not feel 
that it is in a position to make its 
own coating solutions, those which 
are sold in a ready-prepared form 
are in most cases completely satis- 
factory, and unless the plant is will- 
ing to take necessary precautions to 
see that it produces a uniform prod- 
uct, it is far better and cheaper to 
buy the coating. 








Still Much to Learn 

In the foregoing discussion some 
controls previously considered im- 
portant have been glossed over as if 
they had no effect on the final re- 
sults. For instance, pH of the final 
solution was not even mentioned. 
The reason for this was based on 
the author’s practical rather than 
his laboratory experience. It may 
well be that variations in pH values 
of from 0.2 to 0.4 may have an effect 
upon the sensitivity of the coating 
even in the range of 7.5 to 8.0, but 
this effect seems to be lessened 
with coatings which have been aged 
with the ammonia incorporated in 
the albumin. In fact, this author 
has found that there seems to be a 
greater change in sensitivity due to 
aging than any other one factor. He 
has no figures to support this—only 
his observations over a period of 
twelve years. 

It appears that freshly prepared 
albumin is less sensitive than the 
aged, and its sensitivity changes 
rapidly for a period of at least 
one week following its preparation. 
After this the change will be much 
slower until after a month it is not 
even noticeable. After this point the 
addition of even twice the specified 




















amount of ammonia in the original 
solution seems to have little or no 
effect when the mixture is used in 
the regular run of work. 

The same holds true for coating 
solutions prepared several days in 
advance of their being used to coat 
the plate. The author has seen the 
last of a gallon of coating used to 
coat a plate a week after the first 
plate was made from that bottle. In 
the meantime the solution, even 
though stored in an amber bottle, 
had been permitted to remain ex- 
posed without even a cap on the 
bottle in a shop without air condi- 
tioning. There was no noticeable 
difference in tone rendition between 
the first and the last plate made 
from this batch. (This practice is 
hardly recommendable.) 

From the foregoing paragraphs it 
can be seen that there still is much 
that we can learn about albumin 
coating solutions. If any operators 
have had experiences similar to 
those of the author, he would ap- 
preciate very much hearing about 
them. It may be that his experi- 
ences have been unique ones, and 
he would be very glad to know if 
anyone has observed results which 
either confirm or contradict his. 











Why? Ink drying too fast with too 
much drier in ink. Static in stock and 
cold room. Keep windows and doors 
closed in cold weather. Changes in 
temperature do not help. 

Too much ink on the form. Use the 
smear test by feeling out with the 
fingers. The excessive amount{of ink 
will smear readily. 

Too much impression: this squashes 
the ink at the outer edges of impression 
and you get that offset. Rollers slipping 
over form and not setting proper or set 
too low over form, causing a slight drag 
sort of rubbing it in the same as slipping 
and creating that halo around type and 
the other parts of matter locked up in 
that form the same as excessive amount 
of ink. Ink not suited to paper, some- 
times too thin and then it can be too 
heavy. Either way is very poor. Sheets 
skidding in the pile after delivery not 
landing right, sometimes too much air 
in the middle or center of sheets is sort 
of balloon or parachute style. Sheet 
should nose-dive in the front end a bit 
—not too much. This gives the air a 
chance to get out at the back end and 
they lay flat and do not skid and get 
smeared at the outer edges when the 
air is squeezed out. A poor makeready 
will cause plenty of grief on some papers 








and also cause the type to wear fast in 
those spots which have that extra 
squash. 











Do not handle freshly printed sheets 








in large amounts as the squeeze you 
give them will cause offset in the spot 
where you grab hold of stock. Sheets 
piled up too high in load; lower part 
of load offset means too many in load. 
This applies to certain stocks, especially 
hard finish and some that appear soft. 
When ink stands out too long it does 
not penetrate or set fast enough. 

Dead rollers are a poor investment. 
We need some with plenty of life in 
them to put that ink on that form, not 
just smear it on. Printing on a hard 
surface where ink must dry on the 
outer surface, no chance for soaking 
or penetrating, will smear very easily. 
Poor distribution and not enough rol- 
lers in the press for the size of form. 
A frame built about one pica larger 
than the sheet and inks that set in- 
stantly with the gas heat help eliminate 
a lot of this problem. Then we now 
have those spray guns that take a lot 
of that offset grief out of the press- 
room. Some very good compounds con- 
dition inks to perfection if you follow 
directions and do not overdo it and 
spoil the ink and job as well. Inks will 
take a lot of abuse and still look like 
something, but too much is just too 
much mm any man’s printshop. 
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"he PF P we” Col of Ut te 
Pieces Need Nat AMwags Ge Black 


By GLENN J. CHURCH 


@ Buack has always been the favor- 
ite “heavyweight” color for direct 
mail printed pieces .. . and black 
justly deserves its popularity. But 
there are many instances in which 
some other color would do the job 
just as well or even better in that 
it would make a mailing piece stand 
out among the majority of pieces 
in which black is the key color. 
The use of a hue other than black 
makes possible attention-getting 
and highly-pleasing color combi- 
nations. Color in publication adver- 











tising may be limited, but the 
printer of direct mail promotion 
can select his colors from a thou- 
sand and one ink hues already 
available or easily mixed. 

In addition to the demonstration 
on this page, some of the better 
color combinations include: Deep 
green and buff, deep violet and pale 
green, royal blue and salmon, dark 
gray and cerise, deep brown and 
orange, and maroon and pale blue. 

When the opportunity presents 
itself, make use of some not-so- 
common “heavyweight” color... 
it need not always be black. 














Good Fellowship 


@ Healthful recreation and good 
fellowshlp are yours when you are 
an active member of your neighbor- 
hood “Y.” Etc. 


























SPECLAL OFEES 

















TENNIS 





FOR HEALTH JOIN YOUR NEARBY “Y” 


Consult the Telephone Directory for the Location of the “Y” Nearest Your Home 


BOWLING 








Deep reddish-brown combines interestingly with a pleasing yellow of a 
medium value. For the printing of line plates, halftones, display type (on 
white stock or yellow background) , body type, reverse plates (both white 
on brown, and yellow on brown), this hue does an even better job than 


black could have done. Ben Days of the brown also achieve unusual 
effects. With no color restrictions in the preparation of direct mail adver- 
tising, don’t pass up the worthwhile advantages in using a “heavyweight” 
color other than black. In this article are just a few of the possibilities 
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THE LAKESIDE PRESS 


Announces 


anew director of 






Design and Typography 





* To fill the directorship left vacant by 
the passing of William A. Kittredge, The 
Lakeside Press, Chicago, appointed vet- 
eran employe Walter L. Howe. Formal 
announcement was made in an impres- 
sive booklet the cover of which is repro- 
duced here. While the cover was in 
black, a reddish-brown used as the sec- 
ond color inside made a striking effect 
in combination with massive areas of 
black and white. 
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MORRELL Magazine for 
& mployes 


ably illustrated by 


artist Elmer Jacobs 


* John Morrell & Company, Ottumwa, 
Iowa, meat packing organization, made 
an excellent choice in selecting Elmer 
Jacobs to illustrate the 120th anniver- 
sary series of the employe publication 
“Morrell Magazine.” Mr. Jacobs exe- 
cutes much of his work in water colors, 
and his broad, flat-toned poster tech- 
nique is easily recognizable. His ability 
as a research man adds authority to his 
drawings. Inserts in the magazine, as 
well as the cover reproduced here, were 
originally in gray, black, and orange. 
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Simplified Production Control 





, 





By W. A. DAKAN 





@ WHEN we were considering devel- 
opment of an efficient production 
control system to fit our own par- 
ticular needs, we had as objective 
two important goals: maintenance 
of a prompt and adequate service 
schedule, and also the maintenance 
of lowest possible costs compatible 
with current operating conditions. 

Any efficient production control 
system instituted, we felt, had to be 
adapted to our own particular needs 
and at the same time be as simple 
and direct as possible. 

Having already in effect a stand- 
ard cost system based on the well 
proved standards set through ac- 
cepted time and motion study pro- 
cedures, a good foundation was al- 
ready in existence on which to start 
building a better production control 
system. 

It seemed logical that the place to 
begin our controls was in our print- 
ing press department. The press 
equipment directly controlled the 
volume of production since we could 
produce no more than we could get 
through the presses. The other de- 
partments were flexible enough to 
be changed to meet production fluc- 
tuations in the press department. 

The first step was to develop a 
system of formal machine loading 
and scheduling in the press depart- 
ment. The machine loading was, of 
course, necessary before scheduling 
of individual orders could be ef- 
fected. The number of production 
hours ahead of each press unit had 
to be determined. This information 
must be available at all times. 

Efficient scheduling requires more 
than a knowledge of the amount of 
production hours loaded against 
each unit. It is also necessary, for 
instance, to make certain that all 
materials will be on hand at the 
right time. 

Efforts to develop one simplified 
form to furnish all the information 
for our particular production con- 
trol needs resulted in the combined 
form Number 1. The part of the 
form to the left of the perforation 
records information necessary for 
machine loading. 

Each job entered into the manu- 
facturing process is identified by a 
job number. The date, job number, 


quantity, and product are entered 
on this part of the form. The num- 
ber of impressions to be run and the 
standard hours necessary for make- 
ready and the running are also re- 
corded. This form is made out in 
duplicate. The original is retained 
in the production control depart- 
ment for machine loading purposes. 
The duplicate goes with the job and 
the actual time is recorded on it. It 
is returned to the production con- 


on the basis of standard costs. The 
original is filed with the job and it 
becomes a permanent cost record. 
This is of special importance since 
many of our jobs are repetitive. The 
duplicate goes to the stores depart- 
ment to determine if the necessary 
stock is on hand to complete the 
order. 

At this time the materials to be 
used on this job are allocated to the 
stock record, form Number 2. This 
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Shown above is Form Number 1 of the Nebraska Salesbook Company’s production control system. The 
portion of the form to the left of the perforation records information necessary to machine loading; 
that on the right serves as a cost record and materials control. Original sheet size 12 by 7 inches 


trol department when the job is 
completed. At that time, the stand- 
ard is compared with the actual for 
the purpose of paying a possible 
bonus to the operator. At the same 
time, it serves to release the hours 
that have been loaded against that 
particular unit. 

The portion of the form to the 
right of the perforation serves as a 
cost record and materials control. 
The cost of the job is predetermined 


~ 
i About the Author 


W. A. Dakan, author of the accom- 
panying article, is assistant factory man- 
ager of the Nebraska Salesbook Com- 
pany, Lincoln, Nebraska, for whom he 
developed the production control system 
he describes. 
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card shows the amount of stock 
available, the amount on order, and 
when the delivery may be expected. 
This information is necessary if ef- 
ficient scheduling is to be effected. 

With the information made avail- 
able by the form Number 1 as to 
the number of hours loaded against 
each press unit and the availability 
of the necessary materials to com- 
plete the job, intelligent scheduling 
as to when the job will be finished 
can be effected. 

Form Number 1 actually combines 
the following functions: (1) It pro- 
vides a basis for payment of a wage 
incentive; (2) It furnishes the nec- 
essary information for the machine 
loading; (3) It serves as a perma- 
nent cost record; (4) It provides in- 
formation necessary for inventory 
control; (5) It provides all of the 
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information necessary in terms of 
time and materials for scheduling; 
(6) It provides a basis for compar- 
ing the anticipated accomplish- 
ments with the actual. 

An actual press schedule sheet, 
form Number 3, is made up from 
the information on form Number 1. 
It is made up by the supervisor in 
charge of production control in the 





the pressroom. These job tickets are 
kept in the boxes in the order in 
which they are to be run according 
to the schedule sheet and are re- 
leased for production in this order. 

The person in charge of dispatch- 
ing the job tickets to the press also 
has the responsibility of seeing that 
the material is lined up and ready 
to go. With this system, it is com- 
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be done, scheduling tells when the 
job is to be done, dispatch is the 
actual function of getting the job 
done, and follow-up is the necessary 
function of seeing that it is done 
according to plan. 

The schedule sheet is limited to 
one week’s work because we feel 
that too much work piled up in a 
department tends to confuse the 
supervisor and cut down his effi- 
ciency. On the other hand, too small 
a supply ahead in the department 
also creates an unfavorable situa- 
tion. The unit of one week seems to 
work out well for us. 

The machine load of each press 
unit, together with regular weekly 
schedule sheets, indicates to the 
composing room the type of jobs on 
which this department should con- 
centrate. Normally all jobs in the 
composing room are scheduled by a 
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Form Number 2 (shown above) of control sys- 
tem is a stock record which shows amount of 
stock available, amount on order, and when 
delivery may be expected. Original card 8 by 5 


Form Number 3 (right) of system is an actual 
press schedule sheet. Made up by the production 
control supervisor from information on Form 1, 
it outlines the production schedule for the week 


pressroom and outlines the produc- 
tion schedule for the week. A copy 
of the schedule sheet goes to the 
bindery department. It is possible 
for this department to thus ascer- 
tain a week ahead the type of work 
and the volume of each type for 
which it will have to prepare. 

This form also provides the press- 
room supervisor with a daily follow- 
up on production, and since he has 
a hand in making up the schedule, 
it keeps him acquainted with the 
work ahead of each unit. 

The principle of the Taylor Plan- 
ning Board is used for the mechan- 
ics of actually dispatching the jobs 
on the schedule sheet to the presses. 

The job tickets for the jobs in- 
cluded on the press schedule are 
kept in separate boxes for each 
press unit in a centralized spot in 
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paratively easy to do this in ad- 
vance. No job ticket, of course, is 
placed on the schedule sheet or sent 
to the pressroom without first as- 
certaining whether or not the nec- 
essary materials are available. 
Since form Number 1 also indi- 
cates where the job is to be run, the 
four principles of good production 
control are all utilized—the routing, 
scheduling, dispatch, and follow-up. 
The routing tells where the job is to 


set time allowance for each type of 
job and followed up by a visible 
control board. 

Conforming to the size and type 
of our organization, we believe that 
this simplified production control 
system is furnishing low cost, effi- 
cient control. It is simple enough 
for everyone to understand and the 
satisfactory results which we have 
obtained are a definite measure of 


its success. 
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IT ISN°T TOO EARLY TO BE PLANNING TO 
AT.TEND THE 28th ANNUAL CONVENTION! 
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HERE IT IS 


j Copy for Offset Reproduction Machine-Composed 
@ Phofographically Without Use of Any Metal Type 





@ Lithographers who attended the 
opening of the 1947 exhibition of 
“Books by Offset Lithography” held 
at the New York Public Library on 
May 5 were among the first, if not 
the first, to see public evidence of a 
significant new development in the 
graphic arts — phototypesetting. 
Composition for 32-page exhibition 
catalogs distributed that evening 
was entirely done by photography. 
This news was contained in a brief 
acknowledgment that was printed 
in the catalog, which said: 

“We consider it a privilege to offer 
this catalog of 1947 selections as one 
of the first examples of typographic 
material to be reproduced by offset 
lithography for which the entire 
composition was machine-set pho- 
tographically without the use of any 
metal type.” 


aes =a 


The inventor’s dream yesterday—reality today. 
Here is what may well prove to be one of the 
most revolutionary and far-reaching develop- 
ments in the graphic arts. Reproduced is book 
catalog page, the copy for which was machine- 
composed photographically, without the use of 
any metal type, on a machine that has been de- 
veloped by the Intertype Corporation, Brooklyn 
eeeeeee ®@ 

The manufacturer of the photo- 
typesetting machine was not identi- 
fied in the catalog, but A. Albert 
Freeman, the executive director of 
Books by Offset Lithography, Incor- 
porated, announced at the exhibi- 
tion opening that composition for 
the catalog was set on a machine 
made by the Intertype Corporation. 
No comment on production of the 
catalog, or as to when the machine 
might be ready for the market, was 
forthcoming from Intertype. The 
company announced some months 
ago that its new phototypesetting 
machine was undergoing practical 
tests, and the Books by Offset cata- 
log is apparently the first ‘“semi- 
anonymous” public showing of the 
results of these tests. 

The sixty-four books shown in 
the Books by Offset exhibition, rep- 
resenting the work of twenty-nine 
publishers and produced by twenty- 
nine lithographers in all parts of 


By Glenn C. Compton 


the country, were selected from 336 
entries. The selections were made in 
seven different classifications: trade 


offset was presented in combination 
with the various other methods of 
reproduction. 





($3.75) 


and Boden Co., Rahway, N. J. 


CITIZEN 13660 


copies. ($2.75) 


New York, N. Y. 





TRADE BOOKS 


ALL THE BEST DOG POEMS 


1 An Anthology of Poetry about Dogs, Collected by Edwin Burtis, with 
illustrations by Nils Hogner. Published by Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. XX plus 234 pages, 5%” x 9’, 4,000 copies. ($3.50) 

Designer: A. Alonzo Miller. Production: Harry Froehling. Composition: Vail 
Ballou Press, Binghamton, N. Y. Type Face: Estienne (text), Garamond (dis- 
play). Paper: India Laid Olde Style, 37 x 47, basis 70, supplied by Henry Linde- 
meyer & Sons, New York, N. Y. Lithographer: Affiliated Lithographers, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. Binder; Charles H: Bohn, New York, N. Y. 

The original artwork for this book was prepared for Ys reduction. Film negatives, 
made on a Lanston (30) Camera; were used to make zinc, albumin plates, which 
were run on a single color Hoe (41 x 54) Press. 


AMERICAN PORTRAITS 


2 With photographs of paintings and drawings in various techniques by 
Enit Kaufman. Text by Dorothy Canfield Fisher. Published by Henry 
Holt and Company, New York, N. Y. 328 pages, 634” x 10%”, 5,000 copies. 


Designer: Stefan Salter. Production: Burton L. Stratton. Composition: The 
Composing Room, Inc., New York, N. Y. Type Face: Linotype Bodoni (text), 
Bodoni Bold Roman initials and Futura Medium headings (display). Paper: 
W. C. Hamilton & Sons, Louvaine Ivory Vellum, 43 x 55, basis 60. Lithog- 
rapher: Duenewald Printing Corporation, New York, N. Y. Binder: Quinn 


The original copy for the illustrations in this book consisted of large oil paintings 
in full color. Black-and-white photographic reductions were made of these paintings, 
which were reproduced in one color. Film negatives, made on a Rutherford (31) 
Camera were used to make zinc, deep-etch plates. The book was printed on a two-color 
Harris (50 x 68) Press. Tan Interlaken Buckram was used for the binding which 
was stamped in brown ink and imitation gold foil. 


4 By Mine Okubo, with illustrations by the author. Published by Colum- 
bia University Press, New York, N. Y. 216 pages, 6%” x 914”, 5,000 


Designer: Dorothy Abbe and Mine Okubo. Production: Dorothy Abbe. 
Composition: Vail-Ballou Press, Binghamton, N.Y. Type Face, Linotype Antique 
No. 1 (text), Futura Medium and hand lettering (display). Paper: Crobank 
(white) smooth finish, 38 x 50, basis 60. Lithographer: Sackett and Wilhelms 

. Lithographing Corp., Long Island City, N. Y. Binder: Charles H. Bohn & Co., 








books, textbooks, juveniles, tech- 
nical books, reprints, the sponsored 
books, and special uses. The latter 
category featured books in which 


The exhibition will open in Chi- 
cago about the middle of June, to be 
followed by travel exhibits covering 
this country and Canada. 
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BY 


Forrest Rundell 





Oh, what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practice to deceive! 
Sir Walter Scott 


@ AT THE May meeting of the Jun- 
ior Executives Club of Philadelphia 
the writer picked up one of the hot- 
test potatoes he has burned fingers 
on in years. During the discussion 
period this question was asked: 

“Suppose you have made a com- 
mitment as to delivery of an order. 
Your customer specified a definite 
date on which he needs the order 
and you have agreed to deliver it 
then. The job is put on the press 
late but in time to make delivery. 
Then in comes an order from the 
best customer of the boss, which 
prints only on that same press. The 
star customer must have his job 
started at once, or else. The boss 
rushes to the rescue of his net ac- 
count and yanks your job off, with 
the promise to put it back a week 
from now. And that is that! 

“What do you tell your customer?” 

The discussion that followed was 
lively but wound up on the note 
that there was much to be said on 
both sides. Riding home in the com- 
fort of a parlor car it occurred to 
the writer that our discussion was 
not as helpful as it might have been. 


Must Find Way Out 


Nor was it as illuminating as pos- 
sible had there been time to study 
the question at length. It seemed as 
though there must be some better 
way out than we had found. Conse- 
quently, the writer talked the prob- 
lem over with several of his friends 
in the selling game and now has 
some suggestions to offer which he 
did not have on the tip of his tongue 
at the meeting. 

Of course, the situation as stated 
is an impossible one as far as you 
and the boss are concerned. If the 
boss cannot honor your priority on 
an order, you will never have the 
kind of relationship that will enable 
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you to progress together. The writer 
hopes that such a situation does not 
occur often but cannot deny that 
there are times when it comes up in 
just this form. 

However, you have pledged your 
word and some way out must be 
found. Try your customer first. Get 
hold of him and ask him to review 
his exact delivery needs. You may 
find that he has simply been pro- 
tecting himself; that he didn’t need 
the order so soon. Other printers 
have been known to muff deliveries 
and he may have felt that by speci- 
fying his date he would be abso- 
lutely sure of getting it not more 
than ten days later. In such a case 
he can easily allow you the extra 
time you need. 

Again you may find that he needs 
only a few copies for a big boss who 
wants to see them before he starts 
his Florida vacation. A little quick 
backing up with slip sheeting before 
the job is taken off may pull you out 
of the difficulty with no one hurt. 

Or the supplier who is furnishing 
some other part of the mailing may 
be late. It could be the envelope 
house holding things back. 


“White Lie” Technique 


And finally, circumstances may 
be such that the buyer can let you 
take a little more time and he may 
be willing to do you a little favor. 
An experienced buyer is a business 
man who has troubles of his own 
these days. We suspect his company 
is in a good deal of hot water trying 
to keep all of its promises and he 
may have some sympathy for you 
in your plight. 

The writer has run into all these 
situations at one time or another. 
Any of them might be the answer to 
what seems an insolvable problem. 

If your order is for a program the 
situation is different. Then some- 
body is going to get hurt no matter 
what happens. Your interest lies in 
seeing that the least possible dam- 
age is done. 

In the Philadelphia meeting the 
first part of the question was “What 
should you tell your customer?” The 
questioner’s suggestion was that 
there might be some advantage in 
telling a fib, a white lie, or even a 
downright falsehood. 

Admitting that temptation would 
be great, the question immediately 
arises, “What could you tell your 
customer that would help the situa- 
tion?” The fact you are facing is 
that the customer is not going to get 
his programs in time to use them 
and no amount of word juggling will 
get them there in time. Explanation 
is futile but perspiration may be 
able to get you going places. 











If this were in the days before 
John Wanamaker had revolutionized 
merchandising ethics the problem 
would be simple. Those were the 
times when the policy of the seller 
was caveat emptor, let the buyer be- 
ware, (that is, he buys at his own 
risk). Wanamaker felt that was not 
the way to do business, that the 
seller should be responsible for the 
quality of the merchandise he of- 
fered. His competitors fought such 
a “revolutionary” policy and were 
licked to a frazzle. Customers re- 
fused to patronize the old-fashioned 
stores when they could get what 
they wanted at a store whose adver- 
tising and goods they could trust. 


Asset of Good Name 


Today there is hardly a big de- 
partment store in the country that 
does not back its merchandise fully. 
The magazine Good Housekeeping 
allows advertisers to use its “ap- 
proved” sticker only so long as their 
merchandise meets certain stand- 
ards. The advertiser must also agree 
to replace any article which proves 
defective or is not what the adver- 
tising would lead the customer to 
expect. 

Tiffany, than whose standards 
there are none higher, prints social 
stationery in addition to handling 
jewelry and other luxuries. Tiffany 
refuses to deliver any order of social 
stationery on which the printing is 
not the best possible. If a job goes 
wrong in the plant a courteous 
salesman calls up the customer and 
explains that they are sorry but it 
has been necessary to print the job 
over again. They will therefore be 
forced to delay delivery to a certain 
date. And, barring another smash- 
up, that promise is kept to the day. 

The fact is that your good name 
and that of your shop are two of the 
greatest assets you can have. And 
your reputation for the ability to get 
things done is worth much in the 
open market. Don’t give up until you 
have exhausted the possibilities of 
getting your customer’s order out 
on time. 


Try Another Printer 

If your press equipment is all 
blocked you can almost always find 
another printer able to handle the 
job. He may charge enough to eat 
up all your profits. You may even 
have to produce the order at a loss. 
But you are up against a situation 
in which you cannot avoid a loss of 
some kind and it is better that it be 
a few dollars rather than all your 
reputation. 

Another question. In such a situ- 
ation should you tell your customer 
that the boss took your job off the 
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press and put his on? Probably not. 
To do that would show you up asa 
sort of stepchild around your shop 
rather than a full fledged salesman. 
If your customer insists on knowing 
all details as to the progress of his 
job you can tell him that you have 
had schedule difficulties. But if you 
are farming the job out, you can say 
that you have arranged things so 
that his job will come through on 
time. This will be perfectly truthful 
and at the same time will not be 
washing any dirty hinen in public. 

The definite promise mix-up does 
not occur unless a specified date for 
delivery has been made part of the 
order. It happens only when the 
date has been agreed upon between 
you and your customer after you 
and the boss have agreed. To avoid 
any trouble, your agreement should 
specify exactly when your customer 
must deliver copy, when you will de- 
liver proofs, and the last day you 


can accept final okay. If the cus- 
tomer delays his okay it is just and 
right that you insist on a review 
and possibly a revision of all deliv- 
ery promises before going to press. 


Priceless Ingredient 


Even where the customer becomes 
violent over late delivery, or what 
he thinks is late delivery, though 
no promise has been made, there is 
no point in juggling the truth. Why 
not call on him and meet the issue 
face to face? Earlier in the meeting 
the writer had suggested that the 
salesman should have enough self- 
control to keep from going up in the 
air when the going got rough. 

Using self-control in a personal 
interview, it is a poor salesman who 
cannot come to an amicable agree- 
ment. It is harder for a customer to 
“pawl you out” when talking face to 
face, and by the same token your 
promise to do everything possible 


(which is all you can promise any- 
way) is more effective than if made 
when talking over the phone. 

Remember that old popular ad: 
“Whenever you buy, look for the 
priceless ingredient in the product 
—the reputation of the maker.” 
When you lie to a customer you re- 
move the priceless ingredient. 

An unusual method of sales edu- 
cation inaugurated in the Auto- 
matic Blanket Division of General 
Electric Company is that of having 
each salesman make one of the 
blankets he sells. This system ac- 
quaints a salesman with the tech- 
nical details so that he acquires 
a thorough understanding of the 
product. . 

The salesmen are presented with 
the blankets they have made and 
are given a G. E. Automatic Blanket 


Makers’ Guild certificate. 
—Mill & Factory. 


Wi could happen to you 





Sometime in the future it may be 
your misfortune to have a job get out 
of control, due to what we call crystal- 
lization, which is not the case as our 
experts have explained. Anyhow, your 
problem will be this: your next color 
will rub off. You may have run a large 
amount and to all appearances that 
of your job is spoiled. It need not 

@ as you can save it by running these 
through your press with some trans- 
parent white in the fountain. Of course, 
you should put some dryer in same, and 
in running the balance of job, try some 
gloss paste in your ink. This, by the 
way, is a powerful dryer so you should 
use this when running the last color. 

This is a tough spot for the writer 
to be sticking his neck out on the sub- 
ject of inks and I am not quoting any- 
one. What I write here now and have 
written in the past is from past experi- 
ence, so you can take my word for it 
that it has been tried and proved with 
first class results. Now we have other 
compounds in the market that some 
claim will do the same and I hope they 
do. I will stick to gloss paste as long 
as I can get it. 

In color mixing, my best bet is mix 
transparent colors with transparent 
colors only and the opaque colors with 
opaque colors, if possible. When match- 
ing colors try out the colors to be used 
by spreading colors very thin on a piece 
of white paper to determine what is 
the nearest shade that the colors blend 
with. Let’s say, that is, reds that are 
bluish and those that blend off into 
those brighter reds and down to the 
red orange of a summer sunset. 


By Joseph Kovec 


Then we have blues that are very 
dark, some almost purple, and you can 
have them in between, blending off into 
the light peacock blue, and so on. 
Yellow and red make orange? If the 


right combinations are used. We would 
not use a bluish red and greenish yellow 
to produce orange color. Your best bet 
would be a light red and lemon yellow 
or you may have to match a Persian 
yellow. You can get a very good color 


with orange geranium, red lake, and a 
yellow lake. With blue and yellow you 
can get most any shade of green 
required. 

Now then, why not mix opaque and 
transparent colors together? There are 
two good reasons for not doing this. 
One is you may get a lot of mottling 
with these mixtures and the other is 
they may burn up, as we say. Your 
color will not stay or be the same or 
anywhere near the color when wet. 
After it dries out you will find this 
condition prevails very often when the 
colors are matched and okayed and run 
on some tinted color of paper. This can 
be downright disconcerting. 

And you should know about this one; 
it happened quite a while back there. 
The len gave me a copy with proof 
to match color and also the supposed 
ingredients. After several trials and 
washups we were getting nowhere, so 
I hg over to the ink cabinet, which 
by the way had —— that had 
been mixed since the flood. I took one 
good look around the room to see how 
things were going and nobody looking, 
so I dove into this cabinet of antiques 
and right out in front was a nice can 
of Persian orange about half full. This 
was it. We washed up once more and 
inked up a portion of press and sure 
enough a perfect match. Then to get 
going and ready for okay and inspec- 
tion for Mr. Supervisor, and this is 
what he said. “‘Joe, you have a beauti- 
ful color. Now mix up about two. 
pounds and let her go.”” Were my ears 
red? The moral is that this can happen 
to you. Let us hope not! 











Consult Authority When in Doubt 


Dictionaries are handy to have around but they can’t be of any 


help to those who won’t help themselves @ /2 Y Edward N. Teall 





I am a stenographer in a big 
Chicago business office. For some 
time our boss has been simmering 
about the girls’ spelling. However, 
when we tinker with his dictated 
stuff, he tells us we would have 
enough to do if we attended to 
our own business; but sometimes 
he slips up on his own grammar 
or diction—and then he wants to 
know why we didn’t lend a hand 
and straighten it out. 

Well, today the poor dear man 
stopped the simmering, and boiled 
over. One of the girls wrote “men- 
dasity” for what we now know is 
properly spelied with a “c,” we all 
went fidgety, and not one of us 
could spell “mendacity” for him. 

He told us to go to the diction- 
ary and study the English lan- 
guage. We told him what’s the 
matter with the dictionary, you 
have to know your words before 
you can find them... . 











The young lady, I think, must have 
used something like twenty inches 
of typewriter ribbon in telling me 
of the office girls’ woes in connec- 
tion with spelling, grammar, and 
diction. She ended up by remarking 
that the storm had blown over for 
the time being, at least, and the of- 
fice was temporarily at peace; I 
could not help her on this particular 
problem at this particular time, she 
said—but she would like some com- 
ment for future occasions. 

Time ceased to be “of the essence” 
when Miss Chicago thus waived the 
immediate requirement, but I did a 
little waiving of my own—I waived 
an old department-masthead notice 
that replies cannot be made by mail, 
and wrote her a letter. I adopted the 
motto of the mosquitoes of Guadal- 
canal: “Right now, and right here.” 
A GI spun the yarn: He was trying 
to get to sleep in his shelter in the 
jungle, when he heard two unbe- 
lievably big skitters talking. One 
said: “Shall we devour him here, or 
drag him outside and eat him out 
there?” And the other skeet replied, 
“Heck, no—eat him right now, and 
here. If we drag him outside, the 
big ones will take him away from 
us!” There is just one time, there is 
just one place, to tackle these prob- 
lems. The time is now; the place is 
here. (Do you remember the old- 
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time joke about putting “now” and 
“here” together, and getting abso- 
lutely “nowhere”?)... 

“Mendacity” is a noun, hooking 
up with the adjective “mendacious.” 
The last syllables, “-acity,” form an 
ending quite frequently employed in 
making nouns out of “acious” ad- 
jectives. For example, a story that 
is true is veracious, and the charac- 
teristic quality of all such stories is 
veracity—and there’s your noun, to 
match “mendacity.’ 

But we need a flock of words, not 
just these two words, to make a case 
for ourselves. So I say it, to myself, 
over and over—‘“-acity,” ‘“-acity,” 
“-acity”—and then all of a sudden 
I find myself saying to myself, “per- 
spicacious,” “perspicacity,” and then 
“voracious,” “voracity.” So now we 
have four “-acity” words. 

Now we turn to the dictionary, 
and find—well, I’m not going to tell 
you just what. Look for yourselves. 
Perhaps the exercise will start you 
using, really using the dictionary. 

Oh, well, all right; I’ll tell you just 

his much of it: The sample words 
under “-acity” are rapacity (rapa- 
cious), and veracity (veracious). 
And, since you insist, I’ll throw in 
a couple more of my own: pugnacity 
(pugnacious) , voracity (voracious) . 
In all these, the “-acious” forms are 
adjectives, and the “-acity” forms 
are nouns made from them. 


Don’t Imagine Words 


So now perhaps you think you’ll 
go me one better, and add a few of 
your own. Possibly the word “falla- 
cious” comes to mind, and you are 
all set to spring “fallacity” on me. 
But that just won’t do; the word you 
want here is “fallaciousness.’” Got 
you that time, didn’t I? 

Don’t imagine a word like “lumi- 
nacious,” and make a noun, “lumi- 
nacity,” out of it. The adjective is 
“luminous,” and the noun is “lumi- 
nosity.” Don’t think “courageous” 
turns into “couragacity.” You see, 
it’s terribly easy to carry these mat- 
ters too far. The simple truth is, you 
need to know your words. Before 
you adopt a group, test each and 
every word that’s in it. 

Don’t guess, don’t “make words 
up.” Study the dictionary, and get 
a good, sound knowledge of what 
words are. English is a rich lan- 






guage — sometimes, embarrassingly 
rich. If you use the dictionary in- 
telligently, it will make you a free 
gift of knowledge and power, the 
power that comes from simple, cor- 
rect expression, the right use of 
words. Actually, few who “use” the 
dictionary use it right. To get the 
real values from it, one should study 
—carefully—the “front matter,” 
where the editors tell how the book 
is made, and just what is in it. 

.I said the dictionary will make 
you “a free gift of knowledge.” It is 
not exactly a free gift, because it 
has a price: the price of real study, 
which is work. But study of the dic- 
tionary, intelligent study, pays a 
high rate of interest on investment 
of time and effort. It can help a 
stenographer metamorphose into a 
secretary. 

Say What Boss Meant 

To use your dictionary right, look 
out for such things as “impassable” 
(not to be passed) and “impassible,” 
which means “unfeeling.” If you 
want to know whether to spell the 
word with an “a” or an “i,” “-able” 
or “-iple,” don’t see one and miss the 
other—because you're mighty likely 
to get the wrong one. Look up and 
down the column, get both words— 
then use the one that means what 
you want to say; what the Boss 
meant when he dictated. 

And if you want your work to stand 
out as good work, study the diction- 
ary for word division—don’t just 
break a word at the end of a line, 
with complete disregard of correct 
syllabication. 

The Boss may seem unreasonable 
with his bellowing, but the poor fel- 
low has his side, too. How would you 
like to give regular pay-checks to 
someone, however beautiful, who is 
floored by the spelling of “animos- 
ity,” for example, and doesn’t know 
whether to look it up in the A, E, I, 
O, or U section of the dictionary. 

Good luck to you, Miss Chicago— 
to you and all of your sisters who 
work very hard (sometimes) tomake 
the reading like the speaking (or 
much better). 
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@ CATERPILLAR Tractor Company’s 
annual report that was consider- 
ably more than an uninteresting 
appearing mass of statistics and 
figures .. . aS well as an employe 
publication covering the employe 
relations subject at great length .. 
unfolds to progressive printers the 
tremendous possibilities for addi- 
tional business in these fields. 

Not just the usual 4- or 8-page 
statement of finances, Caterpillar’s 
36-page year book told to stockhold- 
ers an interesting story (in word 
and picture) of the firm’s employe 
training program, its community 
relations, dealer organization, its 
advertising program, research ac- 
tivities, and future plans for expan- 
sion. Dramatic photographs of some 
of the company’s products “in ac- 
tion” added to the effectiveness of 
the book. 

Caterpillar’s special edition of the 
company publication for employes, 
“News and Views,” demonstrates 
what a tremendous job can be ac- 
complished through a thoughtfully 
planned and well-executed maga- 
zine. Every conscientious workman 
is vitally concerned with his com- 
pany’s plans for future growth, how 
personnel problems are handled, 
what individual opportunities the 
future holds, how faithful service is 
rewarded, what the company is 
doing to better its safety record, 
provide insurance and medical serv- 
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Cover and two typical pages from ‘“‘News and Views,” Caterpillar employe publication. Caterpillar’s belief in the value of doing a good job of promoting 
friendly employe relations is evidenced by the thoroughness with which the subject has been covered in special edition of this employe magazine 


ice for employes—and many other 
points included in Caterpillar’s ex- 
haustive coverage of the subject. 

Annual reports and employe pub- 
lications . . . small-profit headaches 
to the printer yesterday .. . afford 
possibilities of satisfying jobs at a 
pleasing profit to the progressive 
printer today. 


At right is cover of Caterpillar’s 1946 annual 
report, beautifully lithographed in full color 


Below is typical inside spread, showing modern 
spirit in design which prevailed throughout the 
book. Inside printed in yellowish-orange and 
black included hand duot from photos 











THE YEAR 1946 


items! Tractor’s Employe Publication, and 
Annual Report, Unfold Possibilities for Printers 
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FIRST PRIZE in the “letterheads making use of 
artwork” classification was awarded to the un- 
usual design reproduced at the top of the page. 
The business stationery of the artist who created 
it, J. Carruthers, Huddersfield, England, this 
heading was originally printed in black and red 
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GOTEBORGS BOKTRYCKAREFORENING_. a 


MAGASINSGATAN 12 « TELEFON 131671, 138071 « POSTGIROKONTO 46895 


OMBUDSMAN DISPONENT SIGURD LAURITZEN 


SECOND PRIZE was won by Jj. F. Tucker, New 
Philadelphia, Ohio. While all the type was in 
black, the colorful symbolical illustrati: was 
printed in four hues in addition to black and 
white. Mr. Tucker is a letterhead “specialist,” 
having created hundreds of commendable designs 
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THIRD PRIZE winning design is the work of 
Nils Buskquist, Gothenburg, Sweden. Evidently 
the judges were influenced in their decision to 
award honors to this heading because of its 
beautiful simplicity. Symbolical illustration was 
printed in orange, type in black, on white paper 
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inthe J-P Letterhead Competition 








NATIONAL AIR CHA 


UZ 


; Ss 
630 SOUTH SIXTH STREET - TELEPHONE 39011 + 





RTER.CARGO.PASSENGERS:SIGHT SEEING 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINGIS 








ehabaslian ,. if ee REGISTERED ARCHITECT AND INDUSTRIAL DESIGNER 


753 AMHERST STREET - BUFFALO, NEW YORK - TELEPHONE: RIVERSIDE 0746 








Dell house Dell 








FIRST PRIZE awarded to the group of letter- 
heads in which only type and type ornaments 


TELEPHONE 967 * J. G. ORR MANUFACTURING COMPANY INC + 220 HAMPSHIRE * QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


SECOND PRIZE letterhead is the work of Emil 
Georg Sahlin, Buffalo, New York. Here again, 
implicity and neatness seem to have been fac- 





were used was won by the design reproduced 
at the top of the page. Ben Wiley, Springfield, 
| Illinois typographer, submitted this winning en- 
try. Type is gray; illustration in gray and red 


tors in influencing the decision of the judges. 
Letterspacing of capitals is particularly nice. 
Name in deep red; balance of type in black 





THIRD PRIZE winning design was submitted by 
J. E. Helmer, Quincy, Illinois. Emphasis .. . 
through type style, type size, and color (a cocoa 
brown) .. . was placed on the firm’s product 
instead of the company’s name as is the usual 
procedure in letterhead styling. Small type black 
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and Some Runuers-Up 


In addition to the six cash prizes 
offered (three in each group) there 
were twenty additional awards (ten 
in each division) to runners-up of ‘* 
copies of the book “333 Ideas That 
Sold Printing.” 

In the group at the right, the top 
design was submitted by J. F. 
Tucker (who also won second prize) . 





ADVERTISING COMPANY 


NICOLA BUILDING : TELEPHONE 199 : P. 0. BOX 191 (Ww) UHRICHSVILLE - OHIO H 








Its colors of pale blue and dark 
gray are an interesting, pleasing 
variation of the usual letterhead in 
which black is the predominating 
color. 

Jorgen Bonde, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, submitted a suggested I-P 
letterhead which met with the 
judges’ favor. The I and P were in 
red, balance of type in black, with 
the rule in gold. 

Ben Wiley (who captured one of 
the first prizes) designed the con- 
servative but interesting association 
heading. Unlike most entries, which 
were on white bond, this one was in 
a deep brown ink on ivory stock. 
As in his prize-winning effort, Ben 
made use of his favorite type face 
—Garamond. 
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In radio station WATGQ’s letter- 
head, in the group at the left, the 
eyes of the judges were evidently 
caught by the interesting blue- 
black-gray-white illustration sym- 
bolizing the station’s coverage of 
north-central Ohio. Printing the 
heavy black letters WATG over the 
tall, outlined letters FM added an- 
other novel touch. This entry is the 
work of the Folks on Gospel Hill, 
Marion Hill, Ohio. 

Typographic Craftsmen, Chicago, 
designed their own unusual head- 
ing. The broad flat area bled at top 
and sides is gray, as is the line of 
type underneath it. Only the word 
“craftsmen” is in black. 

Howard Franklin, Charleston, Illi- 
nois, submitted the letterhead with 
the company name symbolized by 
an illustration in blue-gray over- 
printed in black type. 

THE INLAND PRINTER congratulates 
the winners and runners-up, and 
sincerely thanks all entrants for 
their interest in the competition. 
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BALANCE LABOR-SAVING MACHINES 
AGAINST RISING COSTS AND PRICES 


@ THE AFTERMATH of each major 
war seems to follow pretty much 
the same pattern. Labor insists on 
higher wages. Higher wages mean 
higher selling prices. It is likely 
that half or more of those working 
for wages and salaries, however, do 
not get substantial increases in pay. 
Those living on returns from invest- 
ments may have their incomes re- 
duced. Those whose incomes remain 
the same have less buying power 
when prices go up. The net result 
of higher wages, for those who are 
able to bring sufficient pressure to 
get them, is a smaller volume of 
business. This can lead to unem- 
ployment and frequently does be- 
fore there are readjustments. 

To keep costs down and to pre- 
vent the prices going too high it is 
necessary to use more labor-saving 
machines. If too many machines 
are used before new industries can 
employ the labor released by them, 
there is unemployment and the ma- 
chines may be blamed rather than 
the unbalance in wages. 

In the coming years it can be ex- 
pected there will be a continuous 
increase in the use of labor-saving 
machines in every industry. It is 
possible to build machines which 
will do almost anything that can 
be done by hand. Already we have 
such machines as the presses for 
printing daily newspapers, which 
not only do the printing but the 
folding and trimming, so the papers 
come off the machine ready to de- 
liver. We have machines that do 
work which requires keen eyesight 
from man. The sorting of beans and 
matching colors are two examples 
of this type. We have machines 
which do brain work. The intricate 
machine such as the one at Harvard 
University that can solve difficult 
mathematical problems is in this 
class. 


Too Many or Too Few 

With machines available to save 
labor and thereby reduce the costs, 
more and more of them will be used 
in every industry as wages go up. 
In the printing industry, shops al- 
ready have their orders in for auto- 
matic presses and other machines. 
Some shops, however, will not put 
in enough labor-saving machines. 


By J. &. Bullard 


Others will overdo it. Neither will 
be able to continue to compete suc- 
cessfully with the shops installing 
those machines which save money 
as well as labor and do not install 
those which result in an increase 
rather than a decrease in costs. 


Direct Sales Efforts 

The highly specialized shop, of 
course, can be made virtually auto- 
matic. Fifty years ago, there was a 
lot of manual work done in steam 
electric power plants. Now, from the 
unloading of coal from freight cars, 
barges, or ships, to the transmission 
lines into which the current is fed, 
processes have become more auto- 
matic. Gone are the wheelbarrows 
and shovels, the men stoking the 
boilers by hand, the hand-oiling of 
engines and generators, the mend- 
ing of belts. It is largely a matter 
of watching instruments to make 
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Management 
and Labor 
CAN DO 





* Both management and labor need 
to put their best efforts into the job of 
bringing about increased production. 
Americans are well aware that this 
country has the greatest capacity to 
produce goods of any nation in the 
world. We can produce far more in 
the future than we ever did before 
the war. Things now scarce will then 
become plentiful. When things are 
plentiful they are reasonably priced. 


¢The productive genius, common 
sense, and cooperation of the people 
are not by themselves enough to 
defeat inflation. These anti-inflation- 
ary efforts of the people must be 
backed up and encouraged by addi- 
tional positive, practical steps on the 
part of those who are in authority in 
Government. 

—Life Insurance Companies 

in America 
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certain nothing goes wrong. Records 
are made by automatic instruments 
doing the work in greater detail 
and with greater accuracy than if 
readings were taken every few min- 
utes, and tables and graphs made 
by hand. 

To keep costs down, a new ma- 
chine must save enough in labor 
costs to pay: for its operation and 
to meet all other charges such as 
taxes, insurance, interest on money 
invested, and amortization during 
its useful life. A machine that will 
show a profit in one shop does not 
necessarily turn out a profit in an- 
other. If one is able to keep a machine 
operating at full capacity twenty- 
four hours a day, seven, six, or even 
five days a week, he can pay a high 
price for it and still keep the costs 
below what they would be without 
the machine. But if it will stand idle 
too much, it may not prove profit- 
able. It is the man-hours of labor 
saved over the period of a year 
which count. 

Printers will find it to their de- 
cided advantage to organize selling 
efforts along lines which promise to 
keep all presses and ‘equipment in 
operation. One can estimate, with 
a reasonable degree of accuracy, 
what a given machine will save in 
a given shop, provided the same 
schedule of work is followed in the 
future which has been in the past. 
Also, it can be estimated what will 
be saved if sales efforts are so di- 
rected that the kind of business 
needed for more continuous opera- 
tion is secured. Often the difference 
in savings effected is surprising. 


Greater Specialization 

This fact points toward greater 
specialization in the future. In a 
general shop it points toward going 
after the business which is needed 
to keep profits up rather than the 
business which will keep volume up. 
The cost of getting that business, 
however, may have to be reduced 
below previous selling costs. This 
would seem to call for more adver- 
tising by printers than in the past, 
and making that advertising more 
effective. In any case, costs have to 
be studied and the balance struck 
which will result in the creation of 
the most net profit. 
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Lowest costs result when the max- 
imum number of units are turned 
out by each machine in the shop. 
If there is enough work to keep a 
paper cutter in operation all the 
time, then one as automatic as can 
be obtained will lower costs. It does 
so for two reasons. The output is 
greater than could be obtained from 
a less modern machine and since 
the operator of it is doing nothing 
else he is able to turn out more with 
it than would be the case if he were 
going from machine to machine. 


Automatic Operations 


On the other hand, if the shop is 
so small that a paper cutter will 
be used only part of the time, it is 
obvious that the capital invested in 
it must not be too high if the total 
shop costs are to be held down to 
the minimum. If a printer is doing 
a lot of booklet work and the runs 
are long enough, he will save money 
if he makes the operations as auto- 
matic as possible, the paper going 
in at one end of the line and the 
booklets coming out at the other, 
all stapled, trimmed, and finished. 
Should the runs be too short, how- 
ever, or not enough of this type 
of printing be done, it is quite a 
different story. 

Some printers are bound to get 
along just as long as possible with 
old presses, machines, and equip- 
ment. With the general work that 
they are doing, they can see no ad- 
vantage in spending money for new 
presses and equipment as long as 
what they have will serve. The re- 
sult is bound to be that as time goes 
on their costs get out of line with 
those of their competitors. 


Too Much Equipment 


Other printers will be inclined to 
buy just as many new presses, ma- 
chines, and equipment as they can. 
They will want to have their shops 
as modern as they can make them. 
This is more likely to be the case 
with new shops than with the old, 
established ones. Of course, the new 
ones have no records of past per- 
formance to guide them. They de- 
pend more upon what they hope to 
do than what past experience indi- 
cates they can do. Unless such 
shops are extremely well managed 
and are lucky as well, the chances 
are their over-all costs will be too 
high and they will experience much 
difficulty remaining in business. 
Many new firms have signed their 
own death warrants at the very 
beginning by investing in more ma- 
chines and equipment than they will 
be able to use at a profit for a con- 
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siderable time to come. In the mean- 
time, fixed costs pile up and losses 
accumulate. 

The most successful printers are 
those who, when they install any- 
thing which is new and better and 
labor-saving, take steps at once to 
see that this something new pro- 
duces just as much as it is possible 
to produce. A printer who equipped 
his shop for offset work as soon as 
the process became practical con- 
ducted an intensive campaign for 
offset printing. He employed sales- 
men specially trained to get this 
type of business. He conducted ad- 
vertising campaigns. In short, he 
spared no effort to get as large a 
volume of work for this department 
as he could. The result was that his 
offset department soon became one 


Tricky Serateh Pad 


When Emeric Baker, owner of the 
Coastal Printing Company of Corpus 
Christi, Texas, produced a new kind of 
scratch pad recently, he didn’t realize what 
a good thing he had. He put a cover on 
the pad, asking the question “Did you ever 
see anything like it?” and then changed 
the message on every one of the succeed- 
ing thirty-six pages in the pad, made up of 
an assortment of colored stocks. 

Of the 4,000 scratch pads distributed 
four to each office in the city, Emeric 
Baker in less than a month’s time bagged 
fifty new customers—and he expects even 
more in the future. 

Some of the comments he’s heard are 
“Do you mean to say you have all those 
different type faces in your shop?” and “If 
you can design attention-getting printing 
like that for my business, then you'll get 
all my trade in the future.” 

The “suspense element” of what’s-on- 
the-next-page has intrigued a great number 
of persons, Emeric Baker says. 


of the most profitable in the shop. 
Part of the sales effort took the 
form of writing copy for those not 
organized to do it themselves. The 
copy-writing department helped to 
obtain other kinds of printing. Had 
less effort been made to obtain the 
special kind of business needed to 
keep the new department busy it 
would not have shown satisfactory 
profits so soon, and not as much 
business would have been obtained 
for other departments. 


Thoroughly Modern Shop 


When the high-speed, automatic 
presses became available a job 
printer in a small] city installed one. 
He knew there would not be suf- 
ficient business in his city to keep 
the press busy. He would have to 
cover a considerable area to get 
enough business. His first step was 
to compile a mailing list of good 
prospects. Then he started a direct 
mail advertising campaign. The re- 
sults proved even better than he 
had expected. He was able to keep 
the new press operating almost 
continuously at work for which it 
was best fitted, thus keeping down 
the cost. He also obtained con- 
siderably more printing suited to 
his other presses than he had ex- 
pected. The net result was that he 
found it necessary to increase the 
capacity of his shop. 

Often it is easier to get business 
for new presses and new equipment 
than it is for old. For one thing the 
newness appeals. For another it 
may be possible to do the printing 
at less expense and for this reason 
quote a lower price. In any case 
prospective customers know that the 
shop is thoroughly modern. A by- 
product of the selling effort directed 
toward keeping the new presses, 
machines, and equipment busy is 
an increase in the volume of busi- 
ness fitted to the older equipment 
in the shop. 


Keep Presses Busy 


The lowest costs result when all 
the profitable labor-saving machines 
are installed, every effort is made to 
obtain the kind of business needed 
to keep them busy, and selling ef- 
fort is made more effective because 
bothsomething that’s new and lower 
prices can be offered. Labor-saving 
machines not only have saved pro- 
duction costs but selling costs as 
well. Each plant must decide on its 
requirements and capabilities. 


Unlike a tree, a salesman who 
always stays rooted to one spot will 
never branch out. 
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together with the border, further accentuates 
and complements the boldness of the title. Sim- 

plicity and easy readability governed the shaping 
of the remaining copy into one wholly complete 
unit—an off-balance unit that suggests move- 
ment. This feeling is furthered by the two arrows 


pointing forward ... While our sole concern here — 


is the cover, mention of the inside might be in 
order, since in practical booklet design, one should 
take the body matter into consideration. The 
body matter need not be of the same family of 
type as that predominating on the cover, but at 
least the display should be in harmony. For ex- 
ample, the body matter for the reset cover, could 
be either Futura (for complete harmony—not 
always desirable), or one of the more conven- 
tional modern or old style faces, such as Bodoni 
or Caslon. In either case, the heads could be set 
in small, chunky, Futura Ultra caps, surrounded 
by plenty of air, thereby adding reader interest to 
otherwise uninteresting masses of text matter. 





TYPOGRAPHIC CLINIC tun 


* Apparently very little thought and 
planning went into the layout of the 
cover on the left. Besides presenting an 
over-all picture of weakness and disin- 
tegration, the very sense of the title, 
*‘Looking Forward in Oil’’ has been 
spoiled by a mistaken attempt to achieve 
symmetrical design at the expense of the 
copy. The balance of the copy is weak, 
and has that ‘‘cluttered look’’ which 
contributes still more to its unattrac- 
tiveness . . . In the reset cover below, 
‘Looking Forward in Oil’’ is handled as 
one unit in a bold and dramatic manner 
befitting a topic that smacks of heavy 
industry.‘‘A World View’’ is set in Bank 
Script to add a bit of sparkle, which, 
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BEN WILEY, Frye Printing Company, 
Springfield, Illinois, typographer (whose 
work often adorns the pages of The Inland 
Printer) designed this brief showing. 

Ben is particularly adept in the art of 
taking commonplace ingredients and 
‘‘whipping up’’ something really nice, 
such as the transparent glass container 
through which display type may be seen; 
and the barber pole made of type rule. 





NAPKINS AND OTHER TISSUES 

If within the scope of the services 
rendered by THE INLAND PRINTER, would 
you assist us by advising the name of 
any manufacturer of a machine which 
will produce paper napkins from reels, 
including the embossing and printing 
as well as folding. 

Crepes, of paper of all sorts, (fa- 
cial, table, and toilet tissues; paper 
towels, and so forth) have during 
the last several decades become a 
great division of paper and print- 
ing. Facial tissues in particular have 
become so popular that the hand- 
kerchief has been practically dis- 
continued except for its decorative 
purposes. What a market for these 
products is to be found outside of 
our country may be seen in this let- 
ter from Australia. Machines are 
made in the United States which 
complete these products in a single 
operation at high speed. 


SELECTIVE OVERLAY NEEDED 

We would value your comment upon 
the enclosed samples. We have tried to 
run this combination of solid cut and 
small type, both the blue and the red, 
on a job cylinder press. Please note the 
filling in of the little men in screen. 
We first used a regular coated stock 
ink, then changed to a bond ink, with 
no improvement. Our pressman blames 
the ink; I’m guessing it’s a poor set of 
rollers. Finally after printing the red, 
we cut the stock in half and finished 
the job on another press with good re- 
sults, not using the bond ink. Is this 
job too large for the job cylinder press? 
Your comments will be appreciated. 

Of course, you could have run the 
half sheet just as well on the job cyl- 
inder press because by this plan the 
inking requirement is more than 
half reduced. 

Apparently the rollers upon this 
press are not as lively as should be, 
but even so the job could have been 
run as planned if a more thorough 
makeready had been utilized. The 
men in the screen should have been 
cut out of the overlay base sheet. 

A cut-out overlay for the solid 
plate should have been used so that 
it could be printed with less ink. The 


PRESSROOM 


BY EUGENE ST. JOHN 


Questions on pressroom problems will also be answered by mail if accompanied by 
a stamped envelope. Answers will be kept confidential if you so desire and declare 


little men should have been cut out 
of the cut-out overlay also. By these 
two steps, reducing the ink supply 
and relieving the pressure on the 
screen, you could have completed the 
job as planned. 

With lively rollers, a heavy job or 
soft bond ink performs best on sul- 
phite bond like sample. 


SYNTHETIC ROLLERS FOR NORWAY 
Are you able to inform us of manu- 
facturers of plastic ink rollers? We have 
some special work on which it is im- 
possible to use either gelatin or rubber 
rollers because of the high temperature. 
You may obtain rollers for use 
either with very high or very low 
temperature. Many are so used. 


Firms of size 
Advertise; 

But being wise 
They realize 

He who tries 
To use disguise 
—Telling lies 
‘To him who buys 
—Gives the prize 
To other guys. 


PERSONALIZED MATCH BOOKS 

We are interested in securing infor- 
mation in regard to printing equipment 
suitable for overprinting match books 
after these have been fabricated and 
stitched. It was suggested that if we 
wrote you, information concerning the 
names of the American manufacturers 
of hot-press and cold-press equipment 
suitable for this sort of work could be 
obtained. There are a number of match 
book manufacturers who deal with per- 
sonalized match books and we would 
like to contact them. 

Personalized match books can be 
produced in several ways. If therun 
is long, the cheapest way is to stop 
the fast production press and then 
change the form for each person’s 
supply of covers. For short runs it is 
customary to overprint on a hand- 
fed press, either a regular platen 
press or a stamping press, printing 
or stamping upon the unfolded or 
open cover. 


PLATE GRAINING IN INDIA 

We understand that certain types of 
glass marble balls are used for graining 
purposes on litho machines. We there- 
fore request you to let us know the 
correct use made of these marbles, the 
right type of balls required for litho 
machines, and whether their only defi- 
nite purpose is for graining. We would 
like to know whether only glass mar- 
bles are usable for graining. 

Except in dry offset, which is 
practically letterpress on an offset 
press, it is necessary in offset-litho 
to supply moisture to the non- 
image areas of the plate. This mois- 
ture must be retained during print- 
ing. To meet this condition the 
metal plates must be grained. The 
cell or cup of the grain serves as a 
reservoir to hold moisture. 

The original theory is that lithog- 
raphy is based on the mutual repul- 
sion of water and oil or grease of 
the lithoink. The lithographic stone 
is porous enough to hold moisture 
but the porosity of metal plates is 
so slight that the plate must be 
grained to emulate stone in this re- 
spect. In time we found that water 
and ink mix to form an emulsion 
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which will work upon the press as 
long as it is of the “water-in-ink” 
type, but should the emulsion invert 
to the “ink-in-water” type it will 
change the ink to a wash which 
tints the entire surface of the plate. 
Obviously, then, the graining of the 
plate is one of the most important 
of the mechanical (as distinguished 
from chemical) steps in offset-litho. 
In fact, it is a basic step of prime 
importance until some means of 
lithographing without a water sys- 
tem is developed, such as “dry” 
lithographic ink, consisting of an 
emulsion of water and ink which re- 
quires no water from the fountain. 

The grain of the plate also en- 
ables the light-hardened coating 
base of the work to grip the plate 
better. Photoengravers’ plates need 
not be grained because the coating 
they use is baked on the plate. 

Factors besides the size, kind, and 
quantity (one or two layers) of the 
marbles in graining are the char- 
acter of the metal (zinc, aluminum, 
or others) ; size, kind, and quantity 
of the abrasive; speed and eccen- 
tric oscillation of the graining ma- 
chine; amount of water, number of 
additions of fresh abrasive, time 
elapsing between additions of fresh 
abrasive.and time elapsing between 
final addition of abrasive and re- 
moval of plate. 

As uniformity of grain, whether 
fine or coarse, is of more impor- 
tance even than its texture and the 
possibilities of variations are al- 
most unlimited, a high degree of 
standardization must be maintained 
in graining. This requires such ex- 
acting care that many firms from 
the beginning of offset-litho still use 
plates grained by specialists in this 
important step of the process. 

Marbles of glass, lignum vitae 
(guaiacum), and steel are used in 
America and are available from sup- 
pliers who will also supply graining 
instructions. The marbles are used 
for no other purpose in offset-litho. 

You will readily see that the sub- 
ject requires considerable space so 
we suggest that you get a manual 
on offset lithography. 


GELATIN PRINTING 

Your recent article on gelatin print- 
ing interests us very much. Could you 
tell us whether a regular offset press 
could be used for gelatin printing with 
the dampener rollers in “off” position? 
Where can we get more information on 
the gelatin process with exact formulas 
for mixing and applying chemicals? 

The offset press is preferred for 
gelatin printing. Dealers in equip- 
ment and supplies are purveyors to 
both offset-litho and gelatin print- 
ing plants. They will supply reliable 
formulas and information on use. 
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PRINTING ON PLASTICS 

We are endeavoring to find a small 
cylinder press with the finest possible 
registration for printing the four-color 
process which will take a form as small 
as 5 by 8 inches. Our work also includes 
many heavy, solid backgrounds on plas- 
tic materials which require a very even 
distribution and large quantities of ink. 
We are also interested in knowing 
whether an offset press was ever made 
to print from type. One would use for- 
ward type or regular typographical zinc 
plates. In this case, it would be advan- 
tageous to be able to print a 5 by 8 
sheet but that would not necessarily de- 
termine its use. We are further inter- 
ested in an offset lithographing press 
which has particularly good ink distri- 
bution, for printing on plastics. Mini- 
mum size sheets should be something 
like 8 by 12 and maximum approxi- 
mately 17 by 25. 

The better job cylinder presses 
can handle register and four-color 
process work. Type may be printed 
from turtles and from rubber type 
on offset presses. There is no limit 
to strike-ins. However, the easiest 
and most economical way is to run 
such work dry offset from zinc line 
etchings. If what you have in mind 
is the sharpest print of type upon 
plastics, that is easiest and best 
obtained by letterpress direct from 
the type. Some of the smaller offset 
presses have very good distribution. 


PLASTIC MACHINIST'S RULE 

We have an opportunity to get a very 
good account if we can do the job. Our 
client desires that we print a very fine 
machinist’s rule with small dimensions 
and rulings on plastic. Can we do the 
job on letterpress machines? What type 
of cut do we need for very fine lines? 
And what type of ink is suitable? We 
want an ink that would stick and dry 
in a few minutes. We have a small off- 
set press in our shop. Can we do it 
better on it? 

This work is done on the platen 
presses from zinc line etchings (or 
copper photoengraved plates when 
the lines are extremely fine). Aspe- 
cial printing ink for plastic may be 
had from your inkmaker. 

Printing on plastic is also done 
on offset presses and offset proof 
presses. On the proof press it is dry 
offset from a plate engraved in the 
positive. 


QUANTICOLOR—NEW THEORY 
Recently we have heard reference to 
a new color theory said to be of great 
importance in advertising and selling. 
Has this theory become a practice? 
The reference is to “Quanticolor,” 
a new theory that all shades of the 
four basic colors fit into four quanta 
or measurable classifications. You 
may recall that the late Professor 
A. H. Munsell, the inventor of the 





photometer bearing his name and 
the standardizer of all colors in the 
color tree, selected five colors as 
fundamental while the other color 
experts of repute had selected three 
fundamental colors in their theories. 
Quanticolor already is used and one 
of its expositors refers to it as “fas- 
cinating but complicated.” More 
about it later. 


MATRIX CONTRAST 

Will you please supply the name of 
the firm which makes black and white 
matrices for the type-slug composing 
machines? 

The same firm also has a color 
service. The use of colors against 
the black background is an aid in 
detecting wrong fonts and in select- 
ing matrices from the “pi” stackers. 


“PRESTO-SURE" 

A year or two ago we received a cir- 
cular advertising products for printers 
and we sent for one of the items known 
as “Presto-Sure’ Static Eliminator.” 
This is similar to a treated coarse me- 
tallic substance. When applied to the 
tympan, after making a few impres- 
sions it will sucessfully eliminate bad 
static conditions for several thousand 
impressions, after which the operation 
is repeated. We wish to order another 
supply, but the circular cannot be 
found and the container at hand does 
not carry the name and address of the 
supplier. We do not find this item 
listed in your directory of equipment 
and supplies. Can you help us locate 
this eliminator? 

It is surprising how many letters 
like this are received showing how 
suppliers have missed sales because 
their names and addresses cannot 
be found for a reorder! 

Diligent inquiry fails to turn up 
the name of the supplier in ques- 
tion, but a substitute is available. 
Aluminum paste is used in the same 
way for the same purpose. It too 
must be renewed as often as it 
dries. Your inkmaker can supply it. 


FAST FOLDER TROUBLES 

Do you know of any way that we 
could fold the enclosed specimen on 
our fast folding machines. We know 
that the other printers fold these thin 
sheets successfully. One has told us he 
folded against the grain; another that 
he “just kept trying until he got it.” 
Still another said he used alum and 
cardboard. We have tried for years to 
fold this kind of stock and other onion 
skins without success. 

The crux of the problem is in the 
feeding. The thin papers feed best 
on automatic-feed presses straight 
from the wrap—no winding or jog- 
ging. These papers are lacking in 
the body needed for easy feeding 
and the sheets are distorted when 
fed through the press. If the pre- 
vailing humidity is too high or too 
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low and if sheet heaters are used on 
the press, the thin, flimsy sheets are 
further distorted. Feeding them into 
the folder is a job that requires a 
skill acquired only through careful 
practice in adjustments, the use of 
makeshifts and various accessories, 
and experience. 

It is helpful when feeding the 
folder to cut down the speed, to very 
carefully jog the sheets, to use wires 
to support the sheet, and to use 
some means of coping with static. 
One of the latest uses for the anti- 
offset spray gun is to spray a mist of 
water on the static-charged sheets 
(acquired when printed upon the 
press) as the feeder sends them to 
the folder. 


BOTTLE-CAP PRESSES 

Are there special presses for produc- 
ing bottle-caps, pin tags, checking tags, 
and so on? 

Yes, and also for hat bands, shirt 


- bands, and what not. The latest in 


milk bottle caps, formerly two units, 
is a Single crimped unit. 









Digging ink in chunks from the can creates 
a gnarly mass of holes and skins that very 
quickly make much of the remaining ink un- 
usable. This is definitely an unnecessary loss 


. 
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Keeping ink smooth by use of a square end 
knife makes it easy to remove the light top 
skin and the practice leaves all of the ink re- 
maining in the can in good usable condition 









INADEQUATE SUPPLY OF PAPER 
CALLS FOR LONG-RANGE PLANS 


@ THE PAPER SITUATION presents a 
picture of inadequate supply and 
apparently inadequate preparations 
to meet the supply, it was stated by 
James F. Newcomb, the president of 
Printing Industry of America, at 
hearings last month in Washington 
before a special House Committee 
on the newsprint and paper supply. 
He declared that new sources of 
supply must be uncovered to im- 
prove the long-range situation, add- 
ing that “there is considerable evi- 
dence that unless a constructive 
long-range forest policy and a new 
pulp procurement policy are devel- 
oped, all major users of paper will 
be forced to suffer serious conse- 
quences.” He went on to express 
alarm over shortsighted planning. 


The pernicious practice of carelessly digging 
printing and lithographing inks from cans 
so that the surface is one of hills and valleys, 
has been prevalent in one or more depart- 
ments of many otherwise well regulated 
plants all over the United States since the 
time Benjamin Franklin opened a printshop. 
And, whether we like it or not, the resultant 
wanton wastefulness of this deplorable habit 
seems to be characteristically “American,” in 
keeping with several other “haste makes 
waste” practices permitting small leaks in the 
limited reservoir of profits that occur in the 
mad scramble for more speedy service and 
greater production. 
To illustrate that this has become a very 
definite source of loss to many of our printers 
and lithographers, it might be interesting to 
consider that even though no figures are 
available, it would not be at all unreasonable 
to assume that several thousand dollars a year 
would fail to cover the aggregate losses un- 
necessarily suffered, or to estimate that in 
many plants where this practice is allowed, 
the average loss is at least four ounces of ink 
in every five pound can, which, expressed in 
terms of lost money, means five per cent of 
the total cost of all inks purchased. 
It would seem, therefore, that as a worth- 
while conservation measure, this impracticable 
and unprofitable practice should be imme- 
diately eliminated by all printing and litho- 
graphing plants, both large and small. 

By J. A. Stafford. 


“We are concerned,” Mr. Newcomb 
said, “with the apparent failure, at 
least as far as publicly expressed, 
of the paper industry to plan ex- 
pansion beyond a year and a half. 
All in all, the paper industry seems 
to have taken a rather too pessimis- 
tic view of its future prospects, and 
this is bound to be undesirable in 
achieving a balance of supply and 
demand and restoring more orderly 
grade and price relationships.” 

Mr. Newcomb exhibited a chart 
which showed the steady upward 
trend of paper consumption in the 
United States since the beginning 
of the century, a trend which, on 
the basis of past experience and 
present indications, seems likely to 
continue indefinitely in the same 
direction. 

Commercial printers have been 
suffering not only from the over- 
all shortage of paper, Mr. Newcomb 
said, but also from other complicat- 
ing factors. A nationwide survey of 
member firms of PIA, reported by 
John J. Maher, the Maher Printing 
Company, of Chicago, showed that 
book papers are in shortest supply, 
a fact which indicates that “the 
distribution system of the paper in- 
dustry is seriously dislocated.” The 
distortion of grade relationships 
which results from shortages of cer- 
tain grades of paper forces com- 
mercial printers to produce printing 
of a less economical and functional 
type than they desire to produce, 
said Mr. Maher. 


Supplies Cut Off 

“Even if the goals set for new 
pulp production and imports are 
achieved,” said Walter F. McArdle, 
McArdle Printing Company, Wash- 
ington, another witness at the hear- 
ing, “we still would not have solved 
the problem for commercial print- 
ers.” They would still be hit by the 
continuing shortage of market pulp, 
which is required by mills having 
no pulp-converting facilities of 
their own. Such mills are, as it hap- 
pens, the ones which to a large ex- 
tent supply the commercial print- 
ers, he pointed out. 

The acquiring of mills by publish- 
ers has taken paper off the open 
market, and the merger of small 
mills with larger ones has resulted 
in.a tendency to channel available 
supplies of paper to certain steady 
customers on a contract basis, thus 
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lessening the free supplies of paper 
which would be available for spot 
markets in various grades of paper, 
said Mr. McArdle. 

William G. Chandler, the former 
director of the WPB Printing and 
Publishing Division, who appeared 
at the hearing as a representative 
of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, told the House 
Committee that he was opposed to 
the resumption of Federal control 
of paper distribution, as has been 
advocated in some quarters. Mr. 
Chandler said that resumption of 
control would inevitably cause di- 
version to other countries at prices 
which would be at least double those 
paid here. 

Representative Clarence J. Brown, 
chairman of the House Committee 
and himself a publisher of small 
newspapers in Ohio, indicated that 
the committee did not intend to 
propose putting Federal controls 
back on paper. 

The United States paper and pa- 
perboard industry,-broke all of the 
production records during the first 
quarter of 1947. The quarterly figure 
of 5,176,832 tons, reported by the 
American Paper & Pulp Association, 
is more than any other country ever 
produced in a year and is almost a 
million tons greater than the total 
1946 production of Canada, the next 
largest producer. Tonnage for the 
entire year of 1947, if the present 
rate of production is maintained, 
will easily pass the 20,000,000 figure 
predicted recently. 


Increase in Production 


The average annual consumption 
of paper and paperboard will reach 
21,300,000 tons by 1950, it was esti- 
mated, an increase of about two 
million tons over 1946. Existing pa- 
permaking capacity, plus planned 
expansion, will raise the production 
level to 22,000,000 tons by the end of 
next year, according to the trade 
authorities. 

The greatest increase in produc- 
tion capacity will occur in the print- 
ing paper categories. During the 
three-year period from January 1, 
1946, to December 31, 1948, mill ca- 
pacity for making various types of 
paper and board will have increased 
by the following amounts, accord- 
ing to E. W. Tinker, the executive 
secretary of the American Paper & 
Pulp Association: 

Book paper, 582,000 tons, or an 
increase of 32. per cent; groundwood 
printing paper, 248,000 tons, or 37 
per cent; fine paper, 126,000 tons, or 
11 per cent; sulphite, kraft, and 
other wrapping paper, 424,000 tons, 
or 13 per cent; tissue paper, 311,000 
tons, or 29 per cent; paperboard, 
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1,205,000, or 12 per cent; and build- 
ing papers, 166,000 tons, or 15 per 
cent. Only one category will show a 
decrease—newsprint manufactured 
in the United States, which is ex- 
pected to drop by 149,000 tons, or 17 
per cent. 


“Black Market” Paper 


Mill representatives at the NPTA 
convention asked the codperation of 
merchants in keeping paper out 
of “black market” hands, lest the 
practice cause a spiraling of prices 
and resultant loss of markets. The 
actual volume involved is probably 
smaller than the publicity makes it 
seem, but persistent reports tend 
unduly to reflect discredit upon both 
mills and merchants. 

The fact that the paper merchants 
sometimes cannot buy direct the 
same kind or grade of paper that is 
being offered at inflated prices by 
outside intermediaries has led to 
the suspicion that some mills or 
the persons in some mills may be 
squeezing the allotments to regular 
merchants in order to sell a portion 
at higher prices through the “back 
door” channels. 

Countering all the fears that the 
paper industry might be heading 
into a runaway market as in 1921,a 
prominent mill executive in an off- 
the-record talk at the convention 
said that basic demand for paper 
is too high for that to recur now. 
In 1921 there was no shortage of 
pulp, a surplus of inferior paper at 
high prices was made and stocked, 
and then the bottom fell out of the 
market. This executive said he be- 
lieved it is safe for the paper mer- 
chant to build up inventories now to 
the extent possible under present 
conditions of supply. 

Senator Homer E. Capehart, the 
chairman of the Senate subcommit- 
tee which has been investigating 
the newsprint shortage, last month 
introduced a bill which would estab- 
lish a nine-man committee of the 
publishers and newsprint producers 
with authority to act voluntarily to 
relieve the need of all publications 
lacking sufficient newsprint. 

This committee would receive and 
investigate requests for relief from 
small newspapers and any other 
periodicals using newsprint. If the 
committee considered the request 
justified, it would ask some manu- 
facturer, distributor, or user of the 
newsprint to release the quantity 
necessary to meet the applicant’s 
minimum requirements. 

The bill, if enacted into a law, 
would enable such a committee to 
take concerted action in relief cases 
without running afoul of provisions 
of the anti-trust laws. It would be 








a temporary measure, and would be 
effective for only one year after its 
enactment. 

Senator Capehart proposed that 
the committee be made up of three 
representatives to be designated by 
the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, two by the National 
Editorial Association, one by the 
National Paper Trade Association, 
two by the United States Newsprint 
Mills, and one by the National Pub- 
lishers Association. 

The proposal that the timber- 
lands of Alaska be tapped to add to 
this country’s supply of pulp and 
newsprint, discussed frequently in 
recent weeks by various segments 
of the pulp and paper industry and 
by the Government, has received 
added support by the Association of 
Wood Pulp Consumers, which has 
endorsed development of a market 
woodpulp industry in Alaska. 

J. A. Krug, Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, said that negotiations with a 
big company are almost completed 
for the establishment of a news- 
print mill in southeastern Alaska. 
Mr. Krug stated that the timber 
resources of Alaska could perma- 
nently supply one-fourth of the 
present United States demand for 
newsprint. 


Develop Domestic Market 


The National Editorial Association, 
which represents thousands of small 
newspapers, suggested at its April 
convention in Fort Worth that our 
Congress encourage development of 
an American newsprint industry to 
remove the domestic market from 
Canadian domination, unless steps 
are taken to insure a more equitable 
distribution of the present supply. 
The Pennsylvania Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association has declared re- 
cently that the potentialities of a 
newsprint mill in Pennsylvania are 
excellent, and that 100,000 cords of 
pulpwood would be available an- 
nually for this purpose for at least 
sixteen years without decreasing the 
growing stock. 

The Swedish Government has now 
cancelled all price restrictions on 
paper and pulp and confiscated all 
the stocks of paper in Sweden in an 
effort to increase exports and cut 
down domestic consumption, as part 
of an over-all attempt to improve 
balance in the country’s trade. This 
move, however, will probably have 
little effect on the volume of pulp 
that’s shipped to the United States. 
According to Lawrence Lesavoy, the 
president of the Paper Corporation 
of America, who recently returned 
from that country, shortages of coal, 
chemicals, and wood in Sweden may 
prevent that nation from exporting 
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even the 400,000 tons planned for 
1947, which is still only one-third 
of the prewar exports to the United 
States. 

Interesting comments on the fu- 
ture demand for pulp throughout 
the world are contained in the re- 
cently issued Forestry and Forest 
Products Report of the United Na- 
tions. Pulp has become an industrial 
raw material of almost unlimited 
possibilities, the report points out. 


The United States consumes four 
times as much paper for packaging 
as is used in printing and publish- 
ing. Per capita consumption of tis- 
sue paper alone in the United States 
is 15 pounds—about as much as all 
the paper available to each inhabit- 
ant of Russia. 

Foreseen by the report is a grow- 
ing demand for paper and pulp, 
spurred by the double impetus of 
increased consumption in the less 
advanced countries, and the new 
uses for cellulose products in both 
the paper and non-paper fields. An 
idea of the paper expansion possi- 
bilities can be gained when it is 
considered that the per capita con- 
sumption of the product in the 
United States is nearly 320 pounds a 
year, whereas people in the rest of 
the world now are using less than 
10 pounds per person. 


Capacity to be Sufficient 


On the long-range outlook, the 
United Nations report says “It ap- 
pears fairly certain that the world 
capacity will be sufficient to prevent 
pulp and paper shortages. Whether 
production will for a time slightly 
exceed the requirements, once stocks 
have been replenished, depends on 
general economic developments.” 

A statistical breakdown of last 
year’s United States paper produc- 
tion, which was a little less than 
10,000,000 tons out of the total paper 
and paperboard production of 19,- 
000,000, as reported by the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
shows the following: 

Newsprint, 778,321 tons; ground- 
wood paper, 768,446; book paper 
1,939,401 tons; fine paper 1,141,123 
tons; the coarse paper and shipping 
sack, 2,714,493; special industrial 
paper, 292,796; sanitary paper, 838,- 
492; tissue paper, 182,264; absorbent 
paper, 98,289, and building paper, 
1,014,455. 

Consumption of newsprint in 1946 
was the highest in history, but less 
per capita than in 1929 when the 
population was smaller. The 1946 
total was 4,296,000 tons or 61 pounds 
per capita, compared with 3,480,000 
tons or 49.8 pounds per capita in 
1945. Of the 4,296,000 tons consumed 
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Type Faces Employed 
(M) Modern; (T) Traditional 

Antique (T) 

Baskerville (T) 

Bernhard Modern (M) 
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Bulmer (M) 
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in 1946, a total of 3,323,238 tons came 
from Canada, the greatest amount 
ever shipped from that country to 
the United States. 

Troubles caused in this country 
by the paper shortage sometimes 
pale by comparison with difficul- 
ties encountered in Great Britain, 
where a crisis in the book publish- 
ing field has recently been brought 
to the attention of Parliament. Be- 
cause of the paper shortage there, 
British book publishers cannot be- 
gin to supply the need of schools for 
textbooks and the classics, let alone 
the public’s desire for new books. 

The matter was brought to the 
attention of the House of Commons 
by W. L. Wyatt, Labor M. P. and 
himself a publisher. At least 20,- 
000,000 books were destroyed by the 
blitz, he said, and libraries have 
been unable to obtain replacement 
of ordinary standard works. There 
is a shortage of 1,000,000 textbooks 
for the schools in London alone. 
One of the most serious features of 
‘the situation is that the country’s 
culture is being stifled because new 
authors cannot be published. 

Britain’s trade position is also 
being harmed, with American pub- 
lishers buying copyrights of British 
books and capturing the British 
foreign trade. Before the war the 
value of American book exports was 
$6,000,000, according to Mr. Wyatt, 
whereas it is now $18,000,000. 

Contributing to the British book 
crisis is a shortage of labor and the 
deterioration of machinery, as well 
as the fact that about 5,000 printing 
machines were destroyed during the 
duration of the war. 

The government will attempt to 
give the publishers relief as soon 
as possible by raising the allocations 
of coal and paper, by diverting to 
textbooks 1,000 tons of paper from 
a reserve of 1,500 tons, and by try- 
ing to buy bookbinding machinery 
from the United States. 


* * 


Did You Know That: 


The greatest secret of production 
—is saving waste? 

The greatest mistake—is resist- 
ance to change? 

The greatest hazard toward pro- 
gressive thinking—is prejudice? 

The greatest comfort—is the 
knowledge that you are doing your 
job well? 

The greatest play—is your work? 

The greatest man—is the one who 
always does what he knows is right? 

The greatest field for success—is 
probably right where you are? 

—The Bulletin 
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AS A SERVICE TO OUR READERS, 

THE BOOKS REVIEWED HERE MAY 

BE ORDERED DIRECT FROM OUR 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


OF PARTICULAR interest to offset print- 
ers, and advertisers who use a volume 
of offset printing, is an “Offset Scrap- 
book,” published by A. A. Archbold, Los 
Angeles, California, literally crammed 
with over two thousand display cutouts. 

Printed on only one side of a sheet in 
black ink on white stock, these display 
words and headings can be easily and 
quickly cut out and applied to copy in- 
tended for reproduction. 

Illustrated is a typical page which will 
give an idea of the wide range of type 
and lettering styles available. Subject 
matter covers announcements, attention 
arresters, prices, figures, and so on. 

To make the book of even more value 
to those engaged in advertising, a clas- 
Sified list of 1,200 descriptive words has 
been included to stimulate ideas and 
assist copywriters in the preparation of 
forceful advertising headlines and copy. 
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Typical showing of a few of over 2,000 ready- 
made display words and headlines which can be 
lipped and reproduced. One-fourth actual size 











The “Offset Scrapbook” is available 
through THE INLAND PRINTER’s book de- 
partment for $3.00. 


EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM IN THE 
UNITED STATES FROM ITS BEGINNING TO 
1940, by Albert Alton Sutton, of North- 
western University, presents a study of 
the development of education for jour- 
nalism in this country. 

After outlining the necessity for this 
study, the author reviews the history 
of the subject. He then takes up an in- 
vestigation of the accredited schools of 
journalism, followed by other schools 
and departments of journalism, and the 
other divisions of journalism, also lim- 
ited programs in journalism, and closes 
with a summary of findings and recom- 
mendations for improvement. 

Published by Northwestern University 
as one of its studies in humanities, the 
book is priced at $3.50. 


NEWLY RELEASED is a revised edition of 
“A Practical Touch System for Line- 
Casting Machines” by Edwin B. Harding 
of the printing laboratory of South Da- 
kota State College at Brookings. The 
system is prepared in pamphlet form so 
that lessons may be placed on the copy 
board. Lessons are self-explanatory and 
fully illustrated. Copy has been selected 
to avoid monotony as well as instruct. 
The course is based upon the ten-finger 
touch system developed by Harding 
through twenty-six years of observation 
of line-casting students. Although writ- 
ten for beginners, experienced operators 
wishing to improve methods of fingering 
the keyboard will find the practice exer- 
cises helpful. The thorough, detailed 
course of lessons sells for $4.00 and may 
be ordered from this book department. 


THE FOREMAN IN MANPOWER MANAGE- 
MENT, by Lillian M. Gilbreth, consulting 
engineer and professor of management 
at Purdue University, and Allice Rice 
Cook, consultant in employe relations 
and the surervisor of employe relations 
training, adult education program, City 
College of New York. The foreman who 
is seeking to improve his ability to do 
his job, and to gain greater power for 
constructive handling of all those over 
whom he has control, will find much of 
practical help in this book. 

The book is divided into five parts, 
covering the basis for manpower con- 
trol, the employe as a new worker, the 
employe on the job, the employe as a 
person, and the foreman as a person. 
Under these five main sections are dis- 
cussed such subjects as the meaning of 
manpower control; arts of communica- 
tion, emphasizing the importance of the 
foreman having a good understanding 
of how to communicate ideas, facts, and 
the other important information to the 
workers; selection and placement, in- 
duction, training, promotion, upgrading, 
transfer, separation, working conditions, 
human factor in production, security, 
health and safety, personal and social 
satisfactions, the supervision and lead- 
ership, the foreman himself. 

“The Foreman in Manpower Manage- 
ment” is priced at $2.50 a copy, and may 
be ordered through the book depart- 
ment of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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A DIALOGUE ON THE UNCIAL BETWEEN A 
PALEOGRAPHER AND A PRINTER, “faithfully 
recorded as it was heard by Victor Ham- 
mer on a December evening in 1943.” 
Here is a piece to delight collectors of 
fine typography, a limited edition made 
as a keepsake for the members of the 
Society of Typographic Arts of Chicago. 
Victor Hammer has used a dialogue to 
present the story of the new Hammer 
American Uncial type face. 

“When I came to this country in 
1939,” says Hammer, “my wife and I 
were able to bring with us only what we 
could carry in our luggage. I had to 
leave my type and printing equipment 
in Austria. I decided, therefore, to begin 
all over again, to cut a new type face 
which would embody all I had learned 
from previous experiments, and then to 
try to have it cast over here.” 

Hammer began his work, with the aid 
of his son, who had also reached this 
country, at the newly founded Wells 
College Press, at Aurora-on-Cayuga, 
New York. His Uncial type had to be 
abandoned, however, as the director of 
the Press felt it was impractical, and 
that there would be no money in it. 

Friends of Hammer provided funds so 
he could visit Chicago and arrange to 
have his matrices cut and the type cast. 
While he was in Chicago, the Society 
of Typographic Arts held a luncheon 
meeting in his honor. So greatly im- 
pressed were all the members by the 
beauty and craftsmanship of Hammer’s 
earlier work, and by his explanation of 
his new Uncial design, that a fund was 
raised to aid him in its production, and 
also to defray the cost of materials for 
a keepsake for the Society. 

The keepsake, in which Hammer’s 
new Uncial type is used for the first 
time, was produced entirely by hand by 
Hammer at the Wells College Press, the 
two-color initial for the first page being 
engraved on brass, and the printing 
being done on dampened hand-made 
paper on a hand press. 

The Hammer Uncial is not a type face 
for general commercial work. It is de- 
cidedly a face for artistic printing. 


AN ALPHABET SOURCE Book, by Oscar 
Ogg, is more than the title implies. It 
will have a strong appeal to all those 
interested in the study of letters and 
letter forms, and in the development 
of letter construction. Out of extensive 
experience and study, having gained 
recognition as an authority on callig- 
raphy, especially in its relation to the 
graphic arts, Oscar Ogg writes in an 
extremely interesting style, and takes 
the reader or student through the de- 
velopment of the letters making up our 
alphabet. He makes a strong appeal for 
better letter formation in calligraphy 
or hand lettering. He also shows how 
good letter forms are achieved. He not 
only explains the fundamental lines of 
development of letter forms but also 
presents the letters as an unusually us- 
able collection. 

As the author states: “The uses to 
which lettering and writing may be put 
in the present day of commercialized- 
for-advertising art are practically un- 


limited. Posters may be done by any 
capable artist but they require decent 
letters to make them anything more 
than the junky, hard-to-read amateur 
show cards which clutter up the public 
libraries, store windows, and church 
bulletin boards of any small town... .” 

“All advertisements need a sensible 
use of lettering or type to complete the 
story started by the picture. Books, 
packages, coins, seals, inscriptions, 
manuscripts, magazines, signs, typo- 
graphical pieces, dozens of other items, 
may be considered seriously by the most 
capable artist, but without some knowl- 
edge of letter forms, and some capa- 
bility for executing them, his work can 
not possibly be effective. Let the artist 
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of today remember that lettering is 
an ornament of a particular kind with 
certain necessary restraints and de- 
mands. It must conform to the same 
rules which govern the numerous other 
fields of art.” 

There is wide opportunity for study 
in the sixty-eight plates showing letter 
formations with which the book closes. 

“An Alphabet Source Book,” by Oscar 
Ogg, 200 pages, 9 by 12 inches in size, 
is priced at $3.95, and may be ordered 
through the book department of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 


UNCHALLENGED, since originally pub- 
lished in 1935, as the premier authority 
upon the subject, Frank H. Young’s 
Technique of Advertising Layout has 
recently been brought up to the minute 
with the latest developments in adver- 
tising thought and techniques. 

As the director of Chicago’s American 
Academy of Art and one of the coun- 
try’s outstanding advertising men, Mr. 
Young expertly presents in his compre- 
hensive book a simple and easy-to- 
understand explanation of all of the 
important elements and principles of 
advertising layout. 

Explained in detail and graphically 
illustrated are such vital subjects as 
attention value, balance, leading the 
reader’s eye, use of white space, em- 
phasis, bridging the gutter, four-point 
principle, continuity in campaigns, let- 
tering, typography, and the use of color. 


Layout of direct mail, as well as the de- 
sign of newspaper and magazine adver- 
tisements, is thoroughly discussed. 

In addition to twelve full-color plates, 
the book is profuse with other illustra- 
tions. Included are many reproductions 
of actual layouts made by outstanding 
contemporary designers for important 
national advertisers. 

Technique of Advertising Layout is 
an indispensable tool for the student of 
layout, and an inspiration to the al- 
ready accomplished designer of adver- 
tising. It is available through the book 
department for $5.00. 


STANDARD HANDBOOK FOR SECRETARIES, 
by Lois Irene Hutchinson, new fifth 
revised edition, is a desk reference book 
that should prove helpful in finding 
answers to many of the questions that 
arise in connection with English, the 
use of words, pronounciation, punctua- 
tion, and so on. It also includes useful 
information on letters and letter writ- 
ing, on legal and court papers, postal 
information, copy for the press, copy- 
rights, and a number of other subjects 
that confront the secretarial worker. 

Priced at $3.50 a copy, the handbook 
may be ordered through the book de- 
partment of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


EMPLOYES ARE PEOPLE, by Harry King 
Tootle, the subtitle being, “What Man- 
agement Owes Them and What It Does 
for Them.” This is essentially a book on 
personnel administration, more particu- 
larly for those who are just starting out 
as managers of personnel departments. 
The book deals with the personnel man- 
ager’s job—handling applicants, the hir- 
ing interview, testing for placement, the 
staff and paper work of the personnel 
manager, and so on through getting the 
employe fitted to the job, his training, 
measuring the job and the employe, 
down to a final word of admonition to 
the new personnel manager. 

“Employes Are People” is priced at 
$3.50, and may be ordered through the 
book department of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


“THOUGHTS ON DESIGN,” a new book by 
artist Paul Rand, is one which will pro- 
voke considerable comment .. . pro and 
con. But whether or not one agrees in 
principle with the author, one must 
concede that his effort is different ... 
both in content and format. 

“Thoughts on Design” is a collection 
of one man’s interpretations of princi- 
ples governing contemporary advertis- 
ing design. Symbolical illustration runs 
rampant; colors are bold; some of the 
effects achieved are startling to say the 
least. Paul Rand’s work is not run-of- 
the-mill, a fact attested to by his hav- 
ing won numerous awards from the Art 
Directors Club (including the medal for 
the best designed advertisement in 1945) 
and the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts. Without any compromise, he calls 
them as he sees them . . . whether the 
result be simple photographic realism or 
the ultimate in pictorial fantasy. 

“Thoughts on Design” may be pur- 
chased through THE INLAND PRINTER’S 
book department for $7.50. 
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Craftsmen Convention Plans 
Well Under Way at Albany 


@ Saratoca Sprincs, New York, August 
31 and September 1, 2, and 3, figures in 
the plans of hundreds of members of 
the International Association of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen because of its 28th 
annual convention then. In response to 
queries as to why those dates were se- 
lected by the Albany Capital District 
Club, host to the convention, the answer 
was given that hotel accommodations 
could not be guaranteed until that time, 
due to the busy racing schedules. Some 
of the leaders believe that the Labor 
Day holiday will increase rather than 
decrease the attendance of craftsmen 
from the seventy or more clubs. 

It is probable that New York City will 
send more than a hundred craftsmen, 
while other eastern clubs will send cor- 
respondingly large delegations. Middle 
west delegations will also be large, Chi- 
cago club promising from sixty to eighty 
visitors. Milwaukee-Racine, St. Louis, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati and other 
clubs will send sizable delegations. The 
western clubs will also be well repre- 
sented. With such interest, it will not be 
surprising if the total registration will 
exceed a thousand. 

Harry F. Shaughnessy, president of 
the Albany Capital District Club, in his 
capacity as general convention chair- 
man has organized his forces to do all 
the necessary work in order to provide 
accommodations and entertainment for 
the visitors while the international of- 
ficers will arrange for the featured 
speakers and the leaders of the various 
educational programs. 

Mr. Shaughnessy has announced com- 
mittee leaders as follows: co-chairman, 
Vic Van Audenhove and Robert Bunn; 
recording secretaries, Richard Seymour 
and Don Harrison; financial advisors, 
Malcolm Means, James Dickson, and 
Alfred Flowers, convention treasurer. 

The hospitality and donations com- 
mittee is handled by James A. Stiles; 
registrations by Maurice Britton; recep- 
tion by Oscar Hakes; information by L. 
McDonald; transportation by Richard 
Seymour; house by Ralph Robbins; ex- 
hibits by Ad Weston; reservations, Vic 
Van Audenhove; publicity, Ray Andrews 
and Don Harrison; the printing, George 
Jackson; the signs and displays, Charles 
Brown; program coordinator is James 
Adams; attendance will be handled by 
Art Mann; visitation by Norm Kimball; 
and entertainment, John O’Hagan. 
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WILL INVEST $1,000,000 

A. Carlisle & Company, San Francisco, 
has obtained a permit to erect a three- 
story reenforced concrete building con- 
taining 120,000 square feet of floor space 
and costing about $1,000,000 for land, 
erection of building, and new equip- 
ment. Indications are that the building 
will be completed one year hence. 

The company and its predecessor 
companies will have completed its 95th 
year by the time that the new structure 
will be available for a celebration. It 
prints commercial and color work by 
both letterpress and offset, and is also 
engaged in the stationery business. 
When facilities will have been increased 
by the new structure, the firm will em- 
ploy 350 persons in all departments. 


M. FRANK HURLEY 

M. Frank Hurley, for forty-one years 
president of the Burr Printing House, 
oldest commercial printing firm in New 
York City, died May 16 at the age of 
seventy-three. Mr. Hurley served his 
apprenticeship sixty years ago in the 
plant of Hansen & Company, of Jevsey 
City, New Jersey. He joined Burr in 
1900 as a hand compositor, was made 
superintendent of the plant five years 
later, and president of the company in 
1906. He was a director and member 
of the executive committee of the New 
York Employing Printers Association, 
and a director of the Printers League, 
the closed shop section of NYEPA. 


NAMED DIRECTOR OF FINANCE 

Carroll L. Wilson, for six years prior 
to 1945 associated with the United States 
Department of Commerce, and for two 
years past, consultant in financial af- 
fairs of the Champion Paper and Fibre 
Company, Hamilton, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed director of finance, so Reuben 
B. Robertson, president of the company, 
has announced. In his new capacity, 
Mr. Wilson will be responsible to the 
president for the development of the 
financial and economic policy of the 
company. 


WRITES HISTORY OF UNION 

Jesse Byron Manbeck, president of 
Columbia Typographical Union Num- 
ber 101, Washington, D. C., is author 
of a little booklet giving the history of 
“America’s oldest union.” The forerun- 
ner of the union was originally organ- 
ized on January 7, 1815, and in 1867 it 
joined what is now the International 
Typographical Union. 
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Announce Beginning of Joint 
GPO-API Research Program 


@ THE COOPERATIVE research work of the 
Printing Industry of America and the 
Government Printing Office at Wash- 
ington has already begun and results of 
certain efforts will be published in time 
for distribution in pamphlet form at 
the forthcoming convention of the PIA 
to be held at French Lick Springs, In- 
diana, September 22 to 25. 

The plan as now operated, without 
special legislation, was the subject of 
comment at the recent midyear meeting 
of the PIA board of directors held in 
Hot Springs, Virginia, by both A. E. 
Giegengack, Public Printer of the United 
States, and Frank Pfeifer, of Reynolds 
and Reynolds, Dayton, Ohio, chairman 
of the PIA committee on research. 

Mr. Giegengack stated that the devel- 
opment of this activity has been grati- 
fying to him personally because he had 
been advocating for a number of years 
a closer tie-up of the graphic arts of 
this country with the GPO and that the 
whole industry will receive benefits as a 
result of such cooperation. 

While much work can be done with- 
out legislation, it is the idea of the pro- 
moters of the research project that spe- 
cific enabling laws should be enacted to 
provide for the development of projects 
that will take into consideration all the 
kinds of research work for all branches 
of the graphic arts. Cooperative plans 
now operating in the Bureau of Stand- 
ards and the Department of Agriculture 
will be used as patterns for the legisla- 
tion proposed. The Congressional leaders. 
who control operations of the GPO are 
said to favor the project and are ready 
to introduce any such legislation as the 
printers and GPO management will rec- 
ommend to them. 

Plans for the four-day convention of 
PIA call for two days for the considera- 
tion of industrial relations by the two 
labor groups, and two days for the other 
questions in which employing printers 
are interested. James R. Brackett, gen- 
eral manager of PIA, is working out the 
details of the program, and he has 
asked a number of representative print- 
ers and local trade association secre- 
taries to offer suggestions that would 
add to the value of the convention. 

Impetus was given at the midyear 
meeting of PIA to the enlarged program 
of the education committee of which ~« 
James J. Rudisill, of Rudisill and Smith 
Company, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, is. 
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the chairman. The PIA voted $2,000 for 
preliminary promotional expense, which, 
with $3,000 from another source, will 
enable the committee to do some work 
in connection with its plan to publish 
manuals about vocational and manage- 
ment subjects. 

A questionnaire sent to the member- 
ship of PIA indicated a preference for 
training courses in the following order 
of popularity: selling, estimating, cost, 
production, executive, the composition, 
presswork, and bindery. In addition to 
the courses to be promoted with print- 
ing plants, classes will be promoted by 
the local associations. 

In a report of the PIA educational 
committee concerning its proposed op- 
erations, the statement was made that 
“it is now convinced that firm orders 
for enough books can be secured in ad- 
vance of publication to justify imme- 
diate steps toward publication of eight 
books.” These will be hard-bound vol- 
umes, probably 9 by 12 inches in size, 
and will be sold as a unit to employer 
members of the PIA and also to the 
local associations. 

In its personnel, the PIA educational 
committee represents both the open and 
closed shops of the printing industry. 
Its constructive program of unified, co- 
operative action to improve educational 
facilities throughout the industry is re- 
ceiving increased support as details be- 
come publicized. Members of the com- 
mittee in addition to Chairman Rudisill 
include C. C. Means, Graphic Arts As- 
sociation of Michigan, who is secretary 
of the committee; Nelson Mitchell, the 
Darby Printing Company, Washington, 
D.C.; Loren H. Carter, R. R. Donnelley 
& Sons Company, Chicago; Charles 
Schatvet, Guide Printing Company, New 
York City; Horace Hart, the Leo Hart 
Company, Rochester, New York; and C. 
William Schneidereith, Schneidereith & 
Sons, Baltimore. 


ADVANCES TO PRESIDENCY 

Fred E. May, for eighteen years con- 
nected with the Rising Paper Company, 
of Housatonic, Massachusetts, has been 
elevated to the presidency of the com- 
pany, succeeding Richard H. Dempsey, 
who died April 15. Mr. May became 
associated with the paper manufactur- 
ing industry in 1907 when he joined the 
Strathmore Paper Company. In 1929 
he went to the Rising Paper Company 
as a salesman, and was successively 
promoted to sales manager, then to first 
vice-president. In his new capacity as 
president, he also is the general man- 
ager of the company. 


ELECTED TO BOARD 

Frank J. Smith, the president of the 
Rochester printing firm of John P. 
Smith Company, has been elected to 
the Board of Trustees of the Rochester 
Institute of Technology for a term of 
five years. A participant and leader in 
Rochester civic affairs for many years, 
Mr. Smith has headed the printing con- 
cern since 1922. He served as a mem- 
ber of the War Production Board’s 
commercial printing and lithographic 
advisory committee. 





INDUSTRIAL EDITORS CONTEST DEMONSTRATES 
IMPROVEMENTS MADE IN HOUSE MAGAZINES 


@ InpustrIAL house publications that 
won a rating of more than 90 per cent 
in the final grading in the 1947 contest 
sponsored by the International Council 
of Industrial Editors, conducted by the 
Editors’ Association of Wisconsin, were 
awarded honors at the annual inter- 
national convention held in St. Louis, 
May 15 and 16. 

The 117 winners represented twenty- 
four states in the United States, and 
three provinces in Canada. Judges were 
Courtland Conlee, the promotional and 
research manager, Milwaukee Journal; 
George H. Reise, director of personnel, 
Milprint, Incorporated, Milwaukee; and 
Professor Earl H. Huth, of Marquette 
University College of Journalism, Mil- 
waukee. Basis for judging publications 
was 40 per cent for success of publica- 
tion in carrying out its objective; 30 
per cent for quality of editorial content 
in accomplishing aims; 15 per cent for 
F, 
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Answers to the following list of questions 
have appeared in the pages of THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER and other sources of in- 
formation to printers at various times. How 
retentive is your memory? How many of 
these questions can you answer without 
turning to the answers on page 83? 


1. About how many characters are 
there in a 5A font of type; for ex- 
ample, a 36-point traditional face? 

a. 180 c. 380 e. 580 
b. 280 d. 480 f. 680 

2. In a font of type, which character is 
most numerous—and which would 
be next in great number? 

3. How many 10-point ems in a block 
of type 12 picas wide by 5 inches 
deep? 

4. How many pounds pressure per 
square inch are required to print a 
reasonably heavy form on a platen 
press? 

a. 25 c. 100 e. 150 
b. 75 d. 125 ft. 1% 

5. Name nine kinds of plates made by 
the photoengraving process. 

6. How should the grain on card stock 
run on (1) window cards, and (2) 
index cards for use in a typewriter? 

7. Paper fibers shrink or expand more 
in length with changes in relative 
humidity. True or false? 

8. What drier should be used in ink 
when printing from rubber plates— 
paste or cobalt? 

9. How many characters are usually 
found in a Linotype or Intertype 
matrix? Monotype? Ludlow? 

10. How many different sequences can 
be used (but might not be advis- 
able) in four-color process work? 

a. 8 c. 16 e. 36 
b. 12 d. 24 f. 48 


over-all appearance of publication; and 
15 per cent for handling of typography, 
photography, and engraving. 

Report of the judges stated that 793 
entries had been submitted from Can- 
ada and the United States, this being 
237 more than entered the 1946 contest. 

Professor Huth, chairman of the jury 
of judges, said that scores of publica- 
tions rated from 80 to 90 per cent might 
have reached the score of 90 with an- 
other set of judges. He noted an im- 
provement in the 1947 contestants in 
that the editors have definite objectives, 
and have been getting away from the 
paternalistic or management point of 
view which characterized many of the 
internal house magazines. 

“For years, many employe publica- 
tions were hardly worth the paper they 
were printed on because of the distinct 
management flavor of the content,” 
said Professor Huth. “Most of them are 
now written from the employe’s point 
of view. 

“Some consideration was given to the 
appearance but to a lesser degree than 
the emphasis on objectives and quality 
of content. The appearance factor only 
influenced the judges in so far as aims 
and content were also present. Some 
publications of very modest appearance 
earned high ranking over those that had 
drenched their pages in color, because 
of the faithfulness with which they 
fulfilled their aims.” 

In criticism of appearance, Professor 
Huth said that in many instances en- 
gravings were sadly under par, and that 
photography is also in need of more 
study and planning. Pictures, he said, 
should convey ideas and editors should 
learn to crop their pictures, “so that 
they get more drive in their art work.” 
He concluded by saying that “photog- 
raphy stands out as one of the weak- 
est points” in industrial publications, 
and that “notable strides are being 
made with offset that deserve consid- 
eration and study.” 


PAPER HOUSES MERGED 

The Holland Paper Company has been 
merged with the Hubbs & Howe Com- 
pany, Buffalo, New York, to become the 
fine paper division of that company, ac- 
cording to an announcement by F. W. 
Howe, the executive vice-president and 
treasurer. The change became effective 
on April 26. 


BOOST AIR FORCE DAY 

Promotional literature has been pub- 
lished by the United States Army Air 
Forces to aid editors and publishers to 
help in the observance of “Air Force 
Day” on August 1. The Air Force was 
organized August 1, 1907, as the aero- 
nautical division of the Signal Corps. 

“Under the sponsorship of the Air 
Force Association both the national and 
local activities will dramatize to the 
public the importance of air power as 
a force for peace,” reads one statement 
concerning Air Force Day. 
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MIEHLE INCREASES DELIVERIES 

Carlton Mellick, the vice-president in 
charge of sales, Miehle Printing Press 
and Manufacturing Company, Chicago, 
has issued an official company bulletin 
to the effect that shipments of verticals, 
Number 29 letterpresses, smaller size 
flatbeds, and offset presses are increas- 
ing, but that the “uncertainty of deliv- 
eries of certain materials to us still 
prevents our establishing shipping dates 
very far in advance.” Continuing, Mr. 
Mellick, said: 

“Tt is difficult to predict when we can 
produce enough Miehle presses to meet 
the tremendous demand that exists 
today. However, we know that progres- 
sive printers are concerned not only 
with their immediate needs, but with 
the necessity of working out long-range 
plans for their businesses. We, there- 
fore, urge you to look to the years 
ahead, and build toward the plant best 
suited for handling the type of work 
you wish to print.” 

Mr. Mellick mentioned that the “ex- 
panded Miehle plant is operating nearly 
full capacity,” and that labor and ma- 
terial shortages are gradually easing. 


PROMOTE ROBERT B. CLARK 

Robert B. Clark, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed the manager of advertising and 
sales promotion of Strathmore Paper 
Company of West Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. The announcement conveys 
the information that the company has 
combined the advertising, sales promo- 
tion, and public relations departments. 

Mr. Clark has been with Strathmore 
since 1929, having served there in several 
capacities, principally in the sales and 
advertising departments. During the 
war, he was in the United States Army 
for five years in public relations work, 
and at the time of his release in 1946 
he was in charge of administration of 
all phases of the Army-Navy “E” award 
program for the War Department as 
recorder of the Army Board for Pro- 
duction Awards, and was presented the 
Legion of Merit for this service. He 
earned the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Returning to the Strathmore Paper 
Company he was made responsible for 
advertising and promotion of both the 
parent company and the Old Colony 
Envelope Company. 


ANNOUNCES PRICE POLICY 

Prices contained in Number 76 price 
list of the United States Envelope Com- 
pany, Springfield, Massachusetts, will 
be maintained until further notice, so 
E. V. Johnson, the president of the com- 
pany, has notified the trade. He said 
that advanced prices are being paid by 
the company on nearly all items that 
enter into the manufacture of enve- 
lopes, with the increased costs aggre- 
gating $700,000 annually, but they are 
being absorbed by the company. 

“Our present policy of ‘price prevail- 
ing’ as printed on page 2 of our present 
Number 76 price list is hereby discon- 
tinued,” said Mr. Johnson in his com- 
munication. “All orders accepted in the 
future will be entered and billed at firm 
prices until further notice. Although 


the demand for our products continues 
to be greater than our ability to produce 
and supply, we are making the above 
contribution as our part in helping to 
stem the present trend of advancing 
prices, which, if continued, we believe 
will prove harmful to the general eco- 
nomic condition of our country.” 

Mr. Johnson spoke of manufacturers 
paying for basic raw materials at in- 
creased costs and the normal practice 
of passing on such increases to cus- 
tomers by price advances. Continuing, 
he said: 

“I believe, if there were a movement 
on the part of manufacturers to notify 
their respective trade and at the same 
time send notice to their suppliers that 
their prices are now stabilized and are 
firm prices, this action would tend to 
make the supplier of basic raw mate- 
rials hesitate to advance prices, and it 
would definitely put the brakes on the 
present, economically unwise trend to 
advance prices still further.” 








ABSORBS INCREASED COSTS 

The Drake Press, Philadelphia, has 
joined the group of businesses fighting 
the advance of prices by absorbing in- 
creased costs of production, A. R. Tan- 
nenbaum, owner of the establishment, 
in a letter to his customers, said that 
labor costs have increased 13 per cent 
since the first of the year, and that 
normal procedure would be to pass this 
along to customers. 

“We have decided not to do that,” 
he wrote. “In the sincere belief that 
every business must eventually do its 
share to halt the march toward reces- 
sion, we are going to absorb this in- 
creased cost. While that may not sound 
like much, it means a voluntary cut in 
our own income, based on last year’s 
volume, of approximately $25,000.” 

He adds that “this decision of ours 
does not necessarily mean that there 
will not be any increase in our prices 
during the months to come, since we 
cannot control costs of materials.” 
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Coast. 
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"In the Days That Wuz''—Birds of Passage 


Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 
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WILLS ESTATE TO ITU 

The endowment fund of the Union 
Printers Home, Colorado, operated by 
the International Typographical Union, 
has been willed $112,121.11 by a de- 
ceased pensioner of the union. 

William Thorpe, born in Belfast, Ire- 
land, 1864, who learned the printer’s 
trade in Ireland, transferred his union 
membership from the Belfast union to 
Number 6 in New York City in Septem- 
ber 1887. He worked in a number of 
different cities in the United States, 
and in 1923 moved to Honolulu. 

He died April 9, 1944. His will pro- 
vided that in the event that his wife 
preceded him in death, the whole of 
his estate was to go to the Union 
Printers Home. The ITU has just re- 
ported to its membership that stocks, 
bonds, cash, and personal property ac- 
quired under the will have been cred- 
ited to the home, the total value being 
$112,121.11. 


NORTHWESTERN FIRM EXPANDS 

Pioneers in the printing and station- 
ery field in Seattle and Olympia, Wash- 
ington, the Lowman & Hanford Com- 
pany has expanded into Spokane by 
buying an interest in the Shaw & Bor- 
den Company, printing, engraving, and 
Office outfitting firm. 

W. N. Burns, retiring from the Spo- 
kane company, sold his interest to the 
Lowman & Hanford Company. Person- 
nel changes are not to be made, it was 
announced. 

The new board of directors of the 
Shaw & Borden Company consists of 
Thomas W. Pelly, president of the Low- 
man & Hanford Company; and Will J. 
Ortel, president, and Ralph B. Ortel, 
vice-president, of the Shaw & Borden 
Company. 


DESIRES TO COMPLETE EXHIBIT 

Mrs. Jewel Fuller Lang, widow of Fred 
S. Lang, Los Angeles printer, has an- 
nounced that a collection of printing 
produced by her husband has just been 
placed in the University of California 
at Los Angeles William Clark Memorial 
Library. The collection covers the entire 
period of Mr. Lang’s operation of his 
printing business for fifty years from 
1895 to 1945, and consists of books, pam- 
phlets, and commercial work. 

Mrs. Lang is desirous of obtaining 
copies, in good condition, of three is- 
sues of THE INLAND PRINTER to complete 
the collection. The missing copies in 
which reviews and reproductions of Mr. 
Lang’s work appear are February, 1898; 
March, 1919; and October, 1945. 


NAME SEATTLE OFFICERS 

George N. Handley, Jr., has been 
chosen as president of Printing Industry 
of Seattle, Incorporated. Other new of- 
ficers are Harry L. Strang, vice-presi- 
dent, and Roger A. Jensen, secretary 
and treasurer. Charles L. Bushnell is 
general manager of the Seattle office. 

New members of the board of direc- 
tors are Roy G. Rosenthal, Roscoe C. 
Torrance, Perry M. Acker, George Bovik, 
Jr.; R. Mort Frayn, and Ronald B. 
Renny. 








Seattle will have a representative in 
attendance at the convention of the na- 
tional association this fall at French 
Lick Springs, Indiana. 


HEADS CARNEGIE PRINTING 

Appointment of Lieutenant Colonel 
Bruce Buttles as head of the depart- 
ment of printing of Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, effective September 1, 
has been announced by Dr. Webster N. 
Jones, director of the college of engi- 
neering and science. At the time of the 
appointment, Colonel Buttles was as- 
sistant military attaché of the Amer- 
ican Embassy, Moscow. 





COLONEL BRUCE BUTTLES 


He graduated from the University of 
California in 1930, received his master 
of science degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1936, studied printing at Car- 
negie Institute from 1938 to 1940, and 
thereafter was a reporter and editor 
until he entered the air corps. 

During the war Colonel Buttles served 
in several editorial capacities in various 
places in Europe, and in 1945 assumed 
his duties at Moscow. He is a member 
of the International Association of 
Printing House Craftsmen. 


CALIFORNIANS HOLD CONFERENCE 

Five films were shown at the second 
annual conference on printing educa- 
tion at San Jose College, California, 
May 24. One was a color film about lith- 
ography; another on papermaking; the 
third on newspaper makeup; the fourth 
on the making of linotype matrices; 
and the fifth on inks. 

Speakers listed on the program in- 
cluded William H. Griffin, president of 
the International Association of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen; John Reich, of 
International Printing Ink Company; 
Lon Ganglmyer, of California Ink Com- 
pany, and Dr. H. A. Sotzin. An exhibit 
of type manuals, equipment catalogs, 
and other literature furnished by man- 
ufacturers was shown in addition to 
historical and technical books pertain- 
ing to the graphic arts. 


ENDOWMENT EXCEEDS MILLION 

The endowment of the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation has passed the 
million dollar mark, so E. H. Wadewitz, 
chairman of the executive committee, 
reported in a printed statement sent to 
members and contributors. The report 
covers operations for 1946. 

“New memberships on an annual 
dues basis were received during the year 
amounting to $26,850, bringing the total 
annual dues to $90,155.67,” reported 
Mr. Wadewitz. “When we consider that 
three years ago the Foundation had no 
income whatever from annual dues, we 
must accept this as a notable achieve- 
ment. It is hoped that annual dues pay- 
ing members will increase in number 
each year for some time to come, as this 
is the form of continuing support 
which will permit the expansion of 
Foundation research and educational 
programs in keeping with the size and 
the expanding importance of the litho- 
graphic industry.” 

Charles W. Frazier, president of the 
LTF, in his report said that the budget 
for the current year was based upon 
the estimated income which includes 
$35,000 from endowment, $100,000 from 
memberships, $5,000 from special gifts, 
and $10,000 from return on distribution 
of its publications. In advocating the 
increased support of the research and 
the educational activities of LTF, Mr. 
Frazier said that both labor and man- 
agement must agree that “balanced 
production, employment, and profits 
are essential to sound business opera- 
tion, job opportunity, and security.” 

“These will be achieved as a result of 
developments of research to improve 
the process and more extensive use of 
employe training materials to help in- 
crease the skill of employes,” continued 
the president in his report. “It follows 
also that more intensive efforts to in- 
crease the use and the distribution of 
the Foundation’s educational materials 
would be fully justified both from the 
standpoint of income and benefit to 
the industry.” 

He concluded his report by stating 
that supporting lithographers and sup- 
pliers can perform no greater service to 
the industry through the Foundation 
than taking the responsibility of getting 
the non-member lithographers and the 
suppliers to become supporters of the 
organization. 


PRINTS FAREWELL MESSAGE 

Ralph W. Polk, who is retiring from 
the Detroit Public Schools as supervisor 
of printing instruction, has issued a 
printed pamphlet, 8 pages and cover, 
in which he expresses his appreciation 
to the printers of Detroit and others 
for their cooperation during his years 
of service. 

“For a third of a century it has been 
my high privilege to serve in the great 
work of public printing education and 
I am taking this opportunity to make 
known to a few of my friends here that, 
with the closing of the present school 
year, I shall terminate my services as 
supervisor of printing instruction with 
the Detroit Public Schools, and will 








enter upon the next phase of my life 
adventure,” said Mr. Polk in the open- 
ing paragraph of his parting message. 

Mr. Polk stated that his two main 
interests in life thus far have been in 
printing and boys, and that in his as- 
signment he has found that they blend 
together in a natural harmony. He said 
that his career in printing education 
has been a happy one.” 

“Printing was just made for boys, and 
boys put a real zest into printing,” he 
wrote. “And printing education is grand 
business.” 

He and Mrs. Polk will establish their 
home in the country, at Winona Lake, 
Indiana. 


EDUCATORS MEET IN CHICAGO 

Printing education in trade schools, 
colleges, high schools, and groups within 
printing plants will be considered in all 
its phases at the twenty-second annual 
conference of the National Graphic Arts 
Education Association to be held in Chi- 
cago, June 16 to 18. The conference 
theme will be “Meeting Today’s Needs 
in Printing Education.” 

Philip L. McNamee, assistant super- 
intendent of Chicago Public Schools, in 
his capacity as co-chairman of the ar- 
rangements committee, will open the 
conference, after which Byron G. Cul- 
ver, president of Rochester Institute of 
Technology as well as head of the asso- 
ciation, will preside. Fred J. Hartman, 
educational director of the association, 
will respond to welcoming addresses. He 
will state the objectives of the associa- 
tion and the conference. 

Letterpress, gravure, and offset meth- 
ods of printing will be discussed at the 
Monday afternoon session under the di- 
rection of a panel. Tuesday and Wednes- 
day sessions will be devoted to a con- 
sideration of apprenticeship problems 
and how organized educational groups 
in the industry can prepare and train 
personnel for positions in the graphic 
arts industry. Production of specialities 
in addition to commercial printing re- 
quirements will be considered. 

Cooperating with the printing educa- 
tors in promoting the conference are 
the Graphic Arts Association of Illinois, 
the Printing Industry of America, the 
printing department of the Chicago 
schools, and manufacturers of printing 
machinery and equipment. 


NAMED ADVERTISING MANAGER 

Kenneth F. Ertell, assistant advertis- 
ing manager of the Reliance Electric & 
Engineering Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has been appointed advertising man- 
ager, it is announced by Roscoe H. 
Smith, secretary and sales promotion 
manager of the motor manufacturing 
concern. Ertell has been actively identi- 
fied with the printing and engraving 
arts in Cleveland from the outset of his 
business career which began in 1924 
with the Liberty Printcraft Company. 
Subsequently, he was associated for a 
number of years with the Eclipse Elec- 
trotype and Engraving Company and 
the Sterling Engraving Company. He 
joined the sales promotion department 
of Reliance Electric in 1944. 
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PUBLISH MONTREAL UNION CONTRACT TERMS 


@ Waces, hours, and working condi- 
tions that prevail in the printing in- 
dustry in Montreal and the area within 
a radius of 100 miles are published in 
an Official “decree” issued by the pro- 
vincial government. The document cov- 
ers agreements which are to be effec- 
tive until the end of 1949, unless the 
contracting parties mutually agree that 
changes are necessary. 

Base pay of compositors for 1947 is 
94 cents an hour; in 1948, it will be 
97 cents, and in 1949, $1.00. Lower rates 
from 74 cents an hour to 80 cents an 
hour apply to what are called zones 
2 and 3. 

Pressroom employes are paid: jour- 
neymen pressmen, on two-color rotary 
or flatbed presses, from 94 to 99 cents 
an hour for 1947, and $1.00 to $1.05 an 
hour in 1949; platen and other journey- 
men job pressmen, 78 cents an hour in 
1947, and 82 cents in 1949; feeders on 
such presses, 60 cents an hour in 1947, 
and 64 cents an hour in 1949. 

Operators of folding machines, gath- 
ering machines, and various other fin- 
ishing department machines are paid 
94 cents an hour during 1947, and $1.00 
an hour in 1949. 

Female help in the bindery machine 
operations, and males when replacing 
females, are paid 48 cents an hour in 
1947, and will be paid 52 cents in 1949. 


Apprentices in all departments begin 
at 32 cents an hour for the first half- 
year of six-year apprenticeships. The 
apprentices in other wage groups, dur- 
ing 1947, are paid: second year, 35 
cents; third year, 45 cents; the fourth 
year, 54 cents; fifth year, 70 cents; 
and for the sixth year, 81 cents. 

The work week in zone 1, for 1947, 
is 42 hours, which will be reduced to 
41 hours in 1948, and to 40 hours in 
1949. In zones 2 and 3, work week in 
1947 is 46 hours, which will be reduced 
in 1948 to 45 hours, and in 1949 will be 
cut to 44 hours. 

Overtime is paid for at the rate of 
time and one-half for the first three 
hours, and at the rate of double time 
thereafter. Double time is paid for work 
done between noon on Saturdays, and 
7 AM. on Mondays. 

Double time is paid for work on holi- 
days, different holidays being specified 
for French printing shops and English 
shops. All employers must adopt either 
the French or the English holidays, and 
notify the parity committee, in writing, 
within thirty days from the date of 
the enforcement of the present decree. 

The holidays with single pay without 
work call for three for the year 1947 
and seven for the year 1948 and there- 
after. Employers and employes mutually 
agree upon the days to be observed. 


BRITISH CRAFTSMAN REPORTS ON STUDY OF 
TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS IN GERMAN SHOPS 


NOTWITHSTANDING physical and psy- 
chological difficulties of the men in the 
graphic arts in Germany, their color 
reproductions are amazing, so A. Kirk, 
technical secretary of the British Fed- 
eration of Master Printers, reported at 
a recent meeting of printers in London. 

Mr. Kirk said that he was impressed 
by the extensive development of color 
photography and felt that the Germans 
could teach the Britishers “one or two 
points in this field.” In explanation he 
said that research in this direction had 
continued throughout the war and it 
appeared to him that this had been 
done in the belief that theirs would be 
the victory and postwar markets. He 
attributed the secret of the fine work 
to the “very high standard of German 
craftsmanship,” and said that “many 
of them just lived for their craft.” 

Specimens of reproduction were shown 
to the printers at the meeting, so The 
British and Colonial Printer reported. 

“Color photographs lent themselves 
to all the forms of reproduction: letter- 
press, lithography, photogravure,” was 
part of the report. “It was noticeable 
that lithography predominated in these 
and that the number of workings had, 
in many cases, been reduced to a mini- 
mum without loss of fidelity. With the 
exception of a few, they had all been 
printed during the war.” 

Concerning physical and psychologi- 
cal conditions, Mr. Kirk reported that 


they were found to be completely ap- 
palling in Germany. He went on to say: 

“The weather was far worse than 
anything we have experienced here; 
very little or no coal; the food of poor 
quality, and only about one-half or 
one-third of our amount; destruction 
was such that it defied description and 
its extensiveness could not be appre- 
ciated unless actually seen; traveling 
was most difficult.” 

To develop a contrast, Mr. Kirk re- 
ferred to visits of London printers to 
the United States who, upon their re- 
turn to England, had spoken of it as 
a land “flowing with milk and honey.” 
He also mentioned the willingness with 
which the printers showed the visitors 
their establishments and methods of 
operation. Continuing, he said: 

“In direct contrast to the welcome 
and ready cooperation which greeted 
the visitor to America was the lot of 
the investigators in Germany. Here 
were difficulties which did not apply 
elsewhere. In addition to all this there 
was the German’s natural disinclina- 
tion to part with information. Investi- 
gators were not met with open arms 
any more than if the position had been 
reversed and we had lost.” 

Mr. Kirk was a member of a com- 
mission of the British Federation of 
Master Printers that went to Germany 
to study the technical developments of 
printing in that country. 
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UNIFORM TYPE SPECIMEN BOOK 
IDEA CAUSES HEATED ARGUMENT 


@ Bernard Snyder, president of Amer- 
ican Typesetting Corporation, Chicago, 
who proposed that type founders and 
producers in the typesetting industry 
cooperate in publishing a uniform size 
and style of type specimen books has set 
the industry to thinking and also has 
“aroused heated discussion,” so William 
E. Lickfield stated in his review of the 
situation in The Trade Compositor. 

“Fundamentally the proposal appears 
sound, though it may not be feasible,” 
said Mr. Lickfield. “For the advertising 
men, printers, or typographers to say 
unequivocally, ‘that’s what we want, re- 
gardless,’ would be sheer foolishness. 
Type founders, on the other hand, being 
good business men, will not undertake 
what might appear to them a folly be- 
cause of the work, expenses, and cum- 
bersome detail involved.” 

Mr. Lickfield has described the Snyder 
plan as calling for the issuance of spec- 
imen booklets, 8% by 11 inches in size, 
for each new type face which the type 
founders introduce. These should con- 
tain specimens of the type in complete 
alphabets of all sizes, copyfitting details, 
and blocks of text sizes, solid and leaded, 
besides settings of type, illustrative of 
uses, printed in two colors. 

The proposal also calls for the print- 
ing of sufficient copies by the type 
founder to cover his own needs and also 
provide extra copies to be sold at cost 
by a central agency to anyone desiring 
to buy them. Thus trade typographers 
and the printers could use these extra 
copies in dealing with customers and 
prospects. 

In his analysis of the Snyder plan, 
Mr. Lickfield raises the question as to 
what organization could and would fi- 
nance the cost of distribution, stock of 
booklets on hand, and otherwise handle 
them. He points out that if only new 
designs were to be shown by the new 
system, the plan would have few com- 
plications. However, to display all usable 
faces of type in similar form—from sev- 
eral hundred to a possible thousand— 
would mean “practically tossing out 
whatever specimen plates or composi- 
tion the type manufacturers have.” 

“It would tax their specimen depart- 
ment resources, and the expense would 
be entirely out of proportion to the re- 
turn that might be expected,” suggests 
Mr. Lickfield. “While such specimens 
would be welcomed by type users, we 
doubt that they would be willing to pay 
for them—at least enough to recover 
the expense.” 

He also raises the question as to what 
number of specimen books should be 
printed above the type manufacturers’ 
requirements, since the popularity of 
any new type face cannot be deter- 
mined in advance. 

He commends the proposed size as 
being convenient for practically all uses. 
He also approves the idea of showing 
the new faces in typical typography, 
embellished with color. He suggests that 
the type manufacturers will again con- 
sider the expense factors. He continues: 


“One question posed is: What sort 
of typography should be shown? The 
small-town printer will want the ‘bread 
and butter’ typography, and the agency 
man will look for sophisticated adver- 
tising typography—smart catalog pages, 
and so on. Should the endeavor be to 
cover one kind or the other, or attempt 
to meet both needs and risk the danger 
of falling in between the two? Type 
founders, with very much logic in their 
favor, might argue that it is their job to 
show the type; and the printer’s, trade 
comp’s, or advertising man’s job to show 
the type in use.” 

After covering all other details of the 
plan, Mr. Lickfield concludes his an- 
alysis by saying that since the plan was 
introduced by Mr. Snyder at the ITCA 
convention last year, it seems to have 
been both lauded and damned. 

“It appears to us the objectives have 
not been defined sharply enough,” de- 
clared Mr. Lickfield. “If the purpose is 
only to provide a typographic library, it 
isn’t worth the expense. If the speci- 
men books are to be working tools, the 
proposal is impractical in some—but 
not all—phases. If the idea is to furnish 
a means of eliminating the huge sums 
now spent by printers, trade composi- 
tors, and ad typographers for individual 
specimen books we doubt its efficacy. 
We could all wear identical clothing at 
lower cost, but who wants to?” 
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Here are the answers to the quiz on page 79. How 
well did you remember the information which you 
have read from time to time in previous issues of this 
magazine or have seen elsewhere? 


1. b, or 280. 

2. The lowercase e is most numerous— 
about 10 in a 5A font. Next numer- 
ous would be the a, i, n, 0, r, s, t with 
eight each. 

3. 5,184. Solution: 12 picas x 12 points 
equals 144 points divided by 10 
equals 14.4 ten point ems per line. 
Five inches equals 30 picas x 12 
points 360 points dived by 10 points 
equals 36 lines. Thirty-six lines x 
14.4 ems equals 5,184 ten point ems. 

4. d, or 125 pounds pressure. 

5. Zinc line, halftone, Ben Day, process 
color, and tint plates. Copper line, 
halftone and process color—and 
combination halftone and line plate. 

6. Vertically on window cards to keep 
from sagging; horizontally with the 
platen of the typewriter for ease in 
typing on index cards. ~ 

7. False. They shrink or expand in 
width. 

8. Cobalt—paste may injure the rub- 
ber form. 

9. Intertype and Linotype, 2; all the 
others, 1. 

10. d, or 24 possible sequences. 


By R. Randolph Karch 


PRINTER SPONSORS COURSE ON 
PRODUCTION TO HELP CLIENTS 


@ Because of the loss of money and 
time from errors made by customers in 
the advertising business and other lines, 
Maurice H. Annenberg, president of the 
Maran Printing Company, of Baltimore, 
decided to do something about it. So he 
arranged with key men in the industry 
to have them give eight corrective lec- 
tures, followed by discussions, to teach 
beginners and to re-educate higher-ups, 
about how to get the best results from 
their dealings with printers. Mr. An- 
nenberg announced his program on ad- 
vertising-printing procedure, invited his 
customers and others—with the result 
that more than 250 persons participated 
in the eight weekly discussions. 

In May, at the concluding session of 
the course, Mr. Annenberg said that the 
need for better understanding of adver- 
tising production is obvious, and he ex- 
pressed gratification over the success of 
the promotional effort. 

“School and other courses concerning 
advertising and printing procedure have 
proved hopelessly impratical,” stated 
Mr. Annenberg. “The majority of stu- 
dents expect on-the-job experience to 
be the real teacher. Thus they try to 
learn everything in one swallow with 
the result that their conception of pro- 
cedures and processes is often fuzzy and 
distorted. This course was designed to 
help them. 

“The enthusiastic response from the 
agency executives as well as from be- 
ginners has been particularly .encour- 
aging. Let’s hope that their interest 
may prove a bellwether to the organiza- 
tion of local production managers and 
art directors’ clubs, something that the 
reticent advertising men in Baltimore 
could well use in the solution of mutual 
problems.” 

The eight sessions of the group were 
held in the auditorium of Baltimore’s 
Enoch Pratt Library. Each session con- 
sidered a topic associated with the ad- 
vertising-printing procedure, so that 
the entire course resulted in the begin- 
ners in the business getting a compre- 
hensive and detailed view of what it 
was all about. An expert gave each 
talk, followed by a period in which any 
questions were answered. 

Speakers and their subjects follow: 
Morton Levinstein, Applestein-Wagner- 
Levinstein Advertising Agency, copy; 
Kent D. Currie, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, typography; Bernard Graf, 
Sterling Engraving Company, photo- 
engraving; Gus Bowling, A. W. Harri- 
son & Sons, electrotyping; Howard N. 
King, typographic counselor, the Inter- 
type Corporation, the layout; Ellsworth 
Geist, S. D. Warren Company, printing; 
George Jones, Printers Finishing Com- 
pany, bindery operations; William T. 
o’Connor, Car Cards Incorporated, and 
Thomas G. Tinsley, of Radio Station 
WITH, media. 

Mr. Annenberg said that emphasis 
was placed upon specific application of 
the processes to routine work rather 
than upon general information. Proper 
production methods were simplified. 
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OFFICERS NAMED 


Clarence W. Dickinson, vice-president 
of R. Hoe and Company, of New York 
City, has been elected the president of 
Books by Offset Lithography, Incorpo- 
rated, to succeed Harry A. Porter, who 
is vice-president of the Harris-Seybold 
Company. 

Ernest E. Jones, the president of the 
Graphic Arts Corporation of Toledo, 
Ohio, succeeds Mr. Dickinson as vice- 
president, and Charles V. Morris, vice- 
president of Reinhold-Gould, Incorpo- 
rated, New York City, remains as the 
secretary-treasurer. A. Albert Freeman 
continues as executive director. 


SURVEY PRINTED ANNUAL REPORTS 


Printers who have produced annual 
reports for corporations are being re- 
quested to cooperate with the Financial 
World, in promoting the seventh survey 
of annual reports. The awards of merit 
are based on content, format, and ty- 
pography, as well as the general appeal 
from the important standpoint of stock- 
holder public relations. 

The survey was undertaken by Finan- 
cial World on the basis that results are 
of interest to “stockholders, corporation 
Officials, bankers, brokers, business men, 
public relations counselors, advertising 
executives, printers, designers, typog- 
raphers, and others.” 

Specimens should be sent to Weston 
Smith, business editor and director of 
the annual report survey, at Financial 
World, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6. 
The competition closes June 20. 


ANNOUNCE PROFITS 


Net profits for the six months period 
ended March 31 amounted to $767,906, 
after estimated taxes had been allowed 
for, so Joseph L. Auer, president of R. 
Hoe & Company, announced. Shipments 
for that period aggregated $6,198,869. 
The company has the biggest backlog 
of orders in its history. Mr. Auer re- 
ported that the vacations will probably 
reduce output of the company during 
July and August. 


NEW WILLARD PRESS INSTALLED 


What will’ be considered a historical 
event by Printing Machinery Division 
of the Electric Boat Company, which 
recently started in the manufacture of 
printing machinery, occurred when its 
first Willard 22- by 34-inch single color 
offset press was installed in the plant 
of Ardlee Service, Incorporated, New 
York City. The announcement was 
made by Stuart E. Arnett, sales man- 
ager of the division. 


BOOK OF AIDS TO EDITORS 


Examples of layout are incorporated 
in the 48-page book titled “House Mag- 
azine Layout” published and distributed 
by the Champion Paper and Fibre Com- 
pany, Hamilton, Ohio. The presentation 
consists of four chapters covering the 
format of publications, the tabloid pub- 
lication, the pocket-size publication, the 
design and layout, type and typography, 
and suggestions for further study. How 
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WE’LL DELIVER IT IN GOOD SHAPE! 


Complete 
DIE CUTTING 
SERVICE 


A small job —or a large job— 

even up to 50 x 70 cylinder capacity. 
Skilled craftsmen and modern equipment 
insure efficient, accurate results. 


WRITE, WIRE, OR PHONE 


F\ DVANCE 


325 W. OHIO ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. -DELaware 5517 











ORIGINAL....PRACTICAL....NEVER BEFORE OFFERED! 


ES ; (ips and (ricks 
He. 1 - $5.00 FOR THE PRINTING CRAFT. 


7 FIRST TIME EVER, a finely printed book, plastic bound, 





ana a 
wy BB listing alphabet lengths in points for Linotype, Intertype 
* and Monotype faces thru 36 point; Ludlow and foundry 
Me. 2 - $4.00 types, American, European, Baver and Continental thru 72 point. Basic, 
: accurate, invaluable copyfitting aid. Monotyped tables are leaded, with 
handy indicator—find any face in few seconds. Wonderful value at $5. 


2 The WESTON TYPE MEASURE, patent pending — an amazing develop- 





ment. Held against typewritten copy (elite or pica) determines pica- 
length for any line of type from 5 to 72 point in seconds. Based on 
alphabet length and a simple new principle. No character counting, 
converts copy to picas directly. Guaranteed simplest, fastest, most accurate 
and comprehensive ever "a 3 A STRAIGHT LINE, shortest 








Weston Type Measure, only path between two points, now 
solves copyfitting problems in 

record time. Eliminat th tics, solve ae. Determine leading 
at the same time. The secret yours for only $1, or Fake highly pre- 
FREE with a combination of ‘1’ and ‘2’ above. FG sentable proofs 
on 2- and 3-color 

cuts, tints, etc., in perfect register on the proof press. “No registering time 
or special make-up required. Much neater FORM FILING SOLVED 
than transparent tip-ons. Yours for a dollar. 5S Make up your bane. 
man’s or front office 

filing record with a few sheets of 81/2 x 11” stock. File up to 10,000 forms 
numerically. Find any one you want in seconds. Save 95% of time now 
wasted paging thru filing proofs. Worth a hundred, yours for only $1 
postpaid. @e e GUARANTEE: Any item above is guaranteed to perform pre- 
cisely as stated, and to be so presented that you will have no difficulty 
































putting it to practical use. 
Any Item Above As Quoted, 
ORDER NOW or All Five Postpaid, Only $10.00 


If you prefer, order thru your company on open account. 
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uc. | Marvey Weston Printing Engineer 


#10 210 West Michigan St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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to use pictures, color, margins, head- 
lines, and ornamental letters are among 
the subjects discussed. 

Written by K. C. Pratt, the editor of 
Stet, house magazine of the Champion 
organization, copies may be obtained as 
long as available by printers, company 
editors, students, and others interested. 
This is the second volume of the Stet 
library of editorial aids, a companion 
piece to “House Magazine Copy.” 


AWARD AYER CUP 

Award of the F. Wayland Ayer Cup, 
highest recognition in the seventeenth 
annual exhibition of newspaper typog- 
raphy conducted by N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Philadelphia, was made to The Rutland 
Herald, of Rutland, Vermont. The jury 
consisted of Raymond Moley, associate 
editor of Newsweek magazine; William 
Edwin Rudge, editor of Print; and Sol 
Hess, type designer and art director of 
Lanston Monotype Company. 

The Rutland Herald was awarded 
first place in the contest in which more 
than a thousand newspapers had been 
entered. The award was made on the 
basis of “excellence of the typography, 
makeup, and presswork.” 

Honorable mentions awarded to the 
standard size newspapers of more than 
50,000 circulation went to New York 
Times; Christian Science Monitor, Bos- 
ton; and Herald-Tribune, New York. 

In the field of newspapers with circu- 
lations from 10,000 to 50,000 honorable 
mentions were awarded to The Sun, 
Springfield, Ohio; The Ithaca Journal, 
Ithaca, New York; Charleston Evening 
Post, Charleston, South Carolina. 

Winners of honorable mentions in the 
field of less than 10,000 circulations were 
The Boulder Daily Camera, of Boulder, 
Colorado; Public Opinion, of Chambers- 
burg, Pennsylvania; and Winfield Daily 
Courier, Winfield, Kansas. 

In the field of tabloids, regardless of 
circulations, Gazette and Daily, York, 
Pennsylvania, was awarded top honors. 

H. A. Batten, president of the Ayer 
organization, stated that the annual 
exhibitions and awards were started in 
1931 “to encourage experiment and im- 
provement generally in the appearance 
of newspapers.” 


SEEK NAVY RESERVE 

Recruits are being sought for the new 
civilian reserve of the United States 
Navy. Men who are and want to remain 
civilians but who want to keep in touch 
with the Navy and also to take ad- 
vantage of the educational opportunities 
and social life of the Naval Reserve are 
being invited to obtain information 
about joining the new organization. 
Such information may be obtained from 
Captain E. O. Rigsbee, Jr., director of 
the Naval Reserve Program, Navy De- 
partment, Washington 25, D.C. 


VOTES QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 

R. Hoe & Company has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of $1.00 a 
share on its Class A stock, covering the 
period January 15 to April 15, payable 
to stockholders of record of April 1. 


HORACE A. MOSES 

Horace A. Moses, the chairman of the 
board of the Strathmore Paper Com- 
pany, West Springfield, Massachusetts, 
philanthropist, and founder of Junior 
Achievement, died April 22 at the age 
of eighty-five. 

On his birthday, the day before his 
death, the Horace A. Moses Foundation 
announced a ten-year grant of $100,000 
to finance the work of Junior Achieve- 
ment—$50,000 to go to the organization 
and $50,000 to the Junior Achievement 
Foundation, which provides scholarship 
funds and other assistance to the youth 
of the country. Junior Achievement, an 
urban counterpart of the 4-H Clubs, in 
which Mr. Moses was also interested, is 
an organization sponsored by industry 
leaders which teaches boys and girls the 


Horace A. Moses 


principles of business management by 
helping them form and operate their 
own miniature corporations for the 
manufacture and the sale of products or 
of their services. 

Mr. Moses was born on a farm near 
Ticonderoga, New York, and spent his 
entire business life in the paper manu- 
facturing industry. Upon his graduation 
from the Troy Conference Academy in 
Poultney, Vermont, in 1881, he went to 
work for the Agawam Paper Company, 
rising to the position of mill superin- 
tendent when he was twenty-six. Nine 
years after he joined this company, 
when he was thirty, he founded the 
Mitteneague Paper Company, which he 
later consolidated with the Woronoco 
Paper Company and changed the name 
to the Strathmore Paper Company. He 
was president and general manager for 
many years before he became the board 
chairman. 

He was also active through most of 
his business life in improving agricul- 
tural conditions, including the economic 
operation of farm property. Among his 
philanthropies were the building of the 
Junior Achievement Hall on the grounds 
of the Eastern States Exposition, at 
Springfield, which he helped create; a 
gift of $50,000 to the Trinity Methodist 
Church, Springfield; the Liberty Monu- 
ment in Ticonderoga, and money for 


the construction of a hospital and the 
permanent headquarters of the New 
York State Historical Society in the 
same city. 

He was chairman of the Rising Paper 
Company; director of the Old Colony 
Envelope Company; honorary president 
of Junior Achievement; and a trustee of 
Boston University, Wesleyan University, 
and Deerfield Academy. 


CRITICIZE ITU AT HEARING 

Truman Arnold, former head of the 
antitrust division of the United States 
Department of Justice, in testimony be- 
fore a Senate’s small business subcom- 
mittee, suggested that the antitrust laws 
should be applied against labor unions 
that operate in restraint of trade or op- 
erate to coerce employers to compel the 
hiring of useless and unnecessary labor. 
He complained that laws and practices 
of the International Typographical Un- 
ion are adversely affecting the operation 
of small newspapers, and are dangerous 
to the survival of the newspapers. He 
said that publishers have no voice in 
making laws of the ITU but are required 
to observe them. 

Tom Tanner, labor commissioner of 
the Southern Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, Chattanooga, Tennessee, tes- 
tified that publishers have no recourse 
to normal collective bargaining proce- 
dure “but can only submit to or defy a 
mandate issued by an international un- 
ion official in a distant city with whom 
he has no direct contact.” Mr. Tanner 
said that many small newspapers will 
be unable to survive any considerable 
economic recession under the prevailing 
practices. He recommended that there 
should be relief from strikes; that there 
be a return to collective bargaining on a 
local basis; that the “make-work prac- 
tices” be abolished, and that a fair day’s 
work be given for a fair day’s pay. 


STARTS $500,000 STRUCTURES 

The Gummed Products Company, of 
Troy, Ohio, has broken ground for two 
additional buildings to cost $500,000. One 
building will provide additional manu- 
facturing and storage facilities and the 
other will be used for the executive of- 
fices, and will have accommodations for 
one hundred persons. 

R. F. Herrlinger, president of the com- 
pany, turned the first spadeful of earth 
at the ceremony held in connection with 
the beginning of building operations. In 
a short address, he reviewed the prog- 
ress of the company since its beginning 
in 1914. The present structure, erected 
in 1936, he said, was believed to be ade- 
quate for the needs of the company for 
a long time, but increased demands for 
the products of the company required 
the enlargement of facilities. 


DISTRIBUTES DE MILLE'S BRIEF 

Copies of a 24-page booklet containing 
the arguments made by Cecil B. DeMille 
against the principle of the “closed 
shop” in industry which he enumerated 
in his testimony before the Committee 
on Education and Labor of the United 








States House of Representatives are be- 
ing distributed jointly by the Employing 
Printers Association of America, the 
Employing Printers Association of Chi- 
cago, and by the Employing Photo-En- 
gravers Association of America. In a 
statement accompanying the booklet, 
Richardson S. Hiney, secretary of the 
associations, said that Mr. DeMille’s 
brief “is reprinted and distributed as a 
public service in the interest of all who 
work.” 

The closing statement of Mr. DeMille 
in the brief is: “Freedom and equality 
will not be restored as long as the closed 
shop monopoly survives. The people look 
to their 80th Congress to end it.” 


STERN RECEIVES AWARDS 

Edward Stern and Company, Phila- 
delphia printer, has been given the dis- 
tinction of having done the “most meri- 
torious public relations performance in 
the field of the graphic arts during 
1946,” by the American Public Rela- 
tions Association. The award, accorded 
for the effectiveness of Stern’s external 
house publications, Depictor and De- 
pictor Junior, was presented on April 9 
at the convention of the association in 
New York City. 

Last month Stern became the first 
commercial printer in the country to 
qualify as a winner of one of the Annual 
Advertising Awards, receiving honor- 
able mention under the research divi- 
sion for its continuing research study on 
direct mail. 


INSTALL TEN-COLOR PRESS 


The most modern ten-color press, 
one of the first of its kind in the coun- 
try, has been placed in operation in the 
plant of J. W. Clement & Company, 
Buffalo, John D. Taylor, president, has 
announced. 

The press, the first of two which the 
company plans to install, is being 
placed in operation primarily to handle 
color-page inserts for Life, which the 
Clement Company has been printing 
for the last two and one-half years, 
Mr. Taylor said. 

“The new press,” said Mr. Taylor, 
“will print twenty-four color pages at 
one time. It will print five colors on 
each side of the paper at the same 
time and deliver them in sections fold- 
ed to the size of the magazine. The 
estimated production of the press is 
90,000 four-page sections an hour, and 
the paper will move through the press 
at a rate of 1,200 feet per minute.” 

The coated or “slick” paper used in 
the magazines does not absorb ink 
readily and must be dried by gas and 
steam driers, Mr. Taylor explained. The 
press is 23 feet high and 100 feet long. 





ESTABLISH LABORATORY 

Adhesive Products Corporation, New 
York, has established a new research 
laboratory designed to assist manufac- 
turers in solving problems involving 
plastics, paper, leather, and other ma- 
terials used in connection with adhe- 
sives. Laboratory services are free. 
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EXPORT AGENTS 


American Paper Exports, Inc., New York, U. S. A. 
Cable Address: APEXINC—New York 


If our distributors cannot supply your immediate needs, we solicit your patience. There will be ample 


Levelcoat Printing Papers for your requireraents when our plans for increased production can be realized, 
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Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 
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eg.U §. Pat Off 
opyright, 1947, by The Chicago Tribune 


1. Compressibility 2. Ben Day Process 


CJ Characteristic of condensed type ZC) Electroplating process 


specified loa 


(] Decrease in payee thickness under 


(J Common fault in halftone mounting blocks 





3. Luminance 





CJ Surface brightness in paper 
Cj Ornamentation of a type page 
C1 Ability of paper to block light 


Cj Way of producing screen effect in 
line engraving 
CO Method for machine-coating paper 











4. Letterpress Printing 





ANSWERS 


] Compressibility is the percen- 
tage decrease in paper thickness 
under a specified load — an impor- 
tant factor in printing. Due to the 
quantity and quality of fiber used, 
compressibility is a pronounced fea- 
ture in Levelcoat* printing papers. 


y] Ben Day Process is a way of 
producing a screen effect in a 
line engraving. For this simple 
ag arts technique — as well as 
or the most complex — Levelcoat 
printing papers provide fine repro- 
duction with unvarying fidelity. 


3 Luminance is surface bright- 
ness in paper as measured under 
laboratory conditions. Laboratory 
tests of new 1947 Trufect* reveal a 
smoother, whiter surface. And there 
is unusual brightness in this top- 
grade Levelcoat printing paper. 


4 Letterpress Printing is the 
method of printing direct from 
raised surface plates. For dependable 
printing in large quantity, specify 
new 1947 Kimfect*—a grade of 
Levelcoat which offers outstanding 
quality for volume printing. 


C Mimeographing of form letters 
C) Printing from rubber rolls 
CD Printing direct from raised surface plates 


Le % 
PRINTING PAPERS 





‘all 


Levelcoat* printing papers ar te 


are made in the following 
grades: Trufect*, Kimfect*, 
Multifect* and Rotofect*. 
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Machine Magic 


Billions of Booklets are being printed these days to market Uncle Sam’s 
Post War Products. After the sale, instruction booklets, specification 
booklets, etc., etc., have to be supplied. 








Are you using the 1847 System? viz, First Fold—second, wire stitch (it 
takes forever especially on long jobs. . . costs like Sam Hill) ... and 







third, Trim the Stitched Booklets . . . (a handful atatime . . . another 
costly operation tieing up your cutter) and fourth, Fold for Mailing .. . 
(usually by hand . . . another unnecessary, slow, costly operation). 






Every day additional Printer Competitors start using the 1947 Baum Sys- 
tem for producing Baum-Bound Booklets, viz, Fold ... Bind... 
Trim ... and Fold again for Mailing all in the same operation .. . 
6,000 Baum-Bound Booklets an hour. 








Do allow us to mail you copies of innumerable Case-Histories of your 
competitors who give their customers “Aladdin-Lamp” service . . . and 
at such sweet velvet profit. 











Each 1947 Automatic All-Buckle Baum is a “Little Bindery” in itself. 
It’s an Automatic Folder. . . . It’s an Automatic Binder (edge to edge 
binding instead of unsightly wire staples). . . . It’s an Automatic Cut- 
ter.... It’s an Automatic Perforator.-... It’s an Automatic Scorer. ... 
It’s an Automatic Recollator, etc., etc. 











Don’t judge today’s “Magic All-Buckle Baum” with the Knife and Tape 
models of 20 and 30 years ago which, although still operating, are as obso- 
lete as the ox-cart. 







The Many-purpose, Many-profit 1947 Automatic Baums will fission your 
production problems and catapult your profits. It is doing this daily for 
others, everywhere . . . even your nearest competitors . . . it will for 
YOU. Send for data... thanks. 14x20...17x22... 22x28... 25x38. 










RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 


615 Chestnut Street * Philadelphia 6 
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YEP! ~ MANAGEMENT BOND jop AGAIN” 








Every reorder is another profit. You get — the job, another when your satisfied customer 
reorders with Management Bond because this reorders. 





watermarked Hammermill product is made Management Bond is available in white and 
especially for jobs where good printing and colors, in standard weights and sizes, through 
prompt deliveries are essential. Hammermill Agents all over the country. 


Management Bond is uniform; it gives Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 


you a minimum of press trouble, _ ee 
feeds smooth and fast. It is a = ; 
Pgs = 


sturdy; it gives reliable service 
in your customer’s business. 
That is why jobs on Manage- 
ment Bond so often yield two 
profits. One when you deliver 
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HAMILTON 
EQUIPMENT 


helps him use it profitably 


e@ The time of your compositors is your time 
. . . you pay for it, by the hour. For you the 
profitable time is the time they spend at case 
and working bank, assembling type, cuts, rule 
and spacing materials instead of hunting for 
materials they need. 


With Hamilton Cabinets, properly stocked, 
each of your compositors has before him, or in 
easy reach, all of the materials he is likely to 
require for any average job. Thus he is free to de- 
vote his entire attention to the job he is trained 
and paid to do. And thus Hamilton equipment 
helps your men use your time . . . profitably. 


Hamilton equipment saves floor space, also, 
through scientific design that provides 
maximum working and storage facilities in 
minimum floor area. 


Write for your copy of our new Catalog No. 
23, Hamilton Type Cabinets for Job and 
Newspaper Composing Rooms. Or ask your 
Hamilton dealer to deliver a copy to you. 


HAMILTON. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 


























Announcing 


[ntaglio (Deep-Etch) 
platemaking directly from 
negatives is now a practical 
reality, making obsolete the 
present day method require- 
ing film positives, a maze of 
special preparations, and an 
involved technique. 


THE | 
Electron Lithoplate 
Corporation 


has developed and perfected a 
method utilizing the energetic elec- 
tron in an amazingly simple inno- 
vation, which is safe, rapid, and 
economical. Employing an appa- 
ratus so simple to operate your 
platemaker need only: 


(1) Make an albumen plate 
(no change in your present 
method). 


(2) Press a starting button ... 
(this requires an additional 
1 to 3 minutes after albumen 
plate is made, depending 
on depth desired). 


For additional information write to: 


Sole Dishitulors 


J.H.&G.B.SIEBOLD, Inc. 


101 Sixth Ave. @ New York 13, N.Y. 
Phone Walker 5-5565 


Member National Printing Ink Research Institute 





New York City and Metropolitan area 
Lithographers are invited to come in for 
an actual demonstration. Please write or 
phone for an appointment. 








*Processes and Apparatus Patents Pending. 
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DETROIT Z bored COVER 


IS ONE OF THE MANY FAMOUS PAPERS OF 


DETROIT SULPHITE 


PULP AND PAPER COMPANY 


DETROIT 17 MICHIGAN 
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There is nothing like the action 
of the Glider’s ball-bearing ta- 
ble. You will really get action 
with a Glider—it's the fastest 
saw ever made. 


















1616 Douglas Avenue @ Kalamazoo 54, Michigan 
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It matters not 
where you may be 


For close at hand 
is Sand V 


EP Sinclair and Valentine Cs. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 511 WEST 129th STREET, NEW YORK 27 


CASH IN ONTHEEX TRA 
PROFITS WHEN YOU SELL 
A NUMBERING JOB! 


Numbered @©@20e20000808000000000080008080 
work is easy ¢$ ° 
tis: }ROBERTS : 
able when e 
you use °® ed 
Roberts = 
typographic 
numbering 
machines 
because: 

@ The investment required 


for new Roberts ma- 
chines is small. 





@ Machine life is longer because plunger drives actuating 
pawl swing directly—thus eliminating lost motion and 
minimiz ng wear. 


YOUR CHOICE: 


@ Forward or backward movement. 
@ Roman or Gothic style figures. 


ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


697 JAMAICA AVENUE 
BROOKLYN 8, N. Y. 


eee0000080 
Have you ® 
printed an e 
unusual num- 

bering job 

lately? Why e 
not send us a » 
sample? e 
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They’re reading about Fox River 





‘Caen reaching America’s most 
business-minded people 


They’re "looking at all 3” 





as the ads suggest 


1, COTTON FIBRE 


2. 25—50—75 or 100% 
COTTON FIBRE CONTENT 


3. MADE “by FOX RIVER” 


They’re buying better letterheads 


because: Hundreds of printers, lithographers and engravers are 


tying up with this campaign — are sampling and quoting on Fox River fine 





papers, The crackle of quality, characteristic of cotton fibre, really counts in 
making sales, The difference in price is only a fraction of a cent per ‘letter 


— a trivial sum compared to other correspondence costs. 


They’re ready for your recom= 
mendation to print it on 





Nationally 
Advertised in 


Time © Newsweek @ Advertising 
& Selling © Printers’ Ink © Direct 
Advertising @ Banking ® The 
Burroughs Clearing House ®@ 


Business Week ® Dun's Review 





e U.S. News © Purchasing 


100% Cotton Fibre Anniversary Bond, Ledger and Onion Skin; 75% Old Badger Bond and Ledger ; 50% 
English Bond and Ledger; 25% Dictation Bond, Ledger and Onion Skin; Dictation Tru-Opaque Bond. 
FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION, 409.F S. Appleton St., Appleton, Wisconsin 
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Individual Know-how 
is America! 


The well calculated flick of a wrist and the twist of a rope 
that bring a dogie to heel is only one phase of thousands 
of ways in which Americans, every day, are using “Know- 
How”. The sum total of our “Know-How” has always aided 
us in bringing our enemies to heel and which in the last 
war, enabled us to amaze the world by our ingenuity in 
out-producing all the totalitarian states. 

Why? The greatest freedom in the world is here in Amer- 
ica, freedom to think, to plan and to do. That is the whole 
secret of “Know-How”. 

“Know-How” in papermaking is within the ken of West 
Virginia Pulp & Paper Company. The vitality of craftsman- 
ship that produces Westvaco papers is backed by research 
“Know-How’ and by original thinking designed to produce 
better papers. 

We publish our bi-monthly magazine “Westvaco Inspira- 
tions for Printers” in order that inspiration for the most 
profitable use, the most effective use, may be available to 
all who use paper. Issue No. 165, bearing the cover design 
by the well known artist Peter Hurd, shown here, portrays 
an exciting scene of our great Southwest. 

Within the pages of this issue will be found a cross section 
of American life, portrayed by eminent artists, document- 
ing the contemporary scene, making it come alive, making 
it dynamic—on paper. There is no charge for a copy of 
Westvaco Inspirations for Printers . Simply ask for a copy 
of issue No. 165 from your nearest distributor, or write or 
telephone any of the company addresses here listed. You 
will revel in this parade of “Know-How” by artists who 
“Know-How” to paint the American scene. And you will be 
shown how you may fall in line with the wide-awake adver- 


tisers who use these paintings in their current advertising. 


Cover artist 


Peter Hurd was one of the first regional artists to emerge from the 
welter of corner service stations, dilapidated houses and parched 
skeletons of the dust bowl. His home is New Mexico where he 
was born in 1904. His heart is there and in his works may be 
found the flavor of that State. During the war he was an artist- 
correspondent for Life. His work is represented in many private 
and public collections, including the Metropolitan Museum, the 
Addison Gallery, the Art Institute of Chicago, the William 
Rockhill Nelson Gallery and the Rochester Memorial Gallery. 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company 








230 Park Avenue, New York 17 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1 
Public Ledger Building, Philadelphia 6 
503 Marke* Street, San Francisco 5 








Painting: Rodeo 
Artist: Peter Hurd 
Collection: Associated American Artists, Inc., N.Y. 


Inspirations for Printers: number 165 








STRINGING FOR THE TRADE 






(INCLUDING PUNCHING) 
of your straight cut and die cut book- 
lets, folders, pamphlets and card- 
tags, in white and colored cotton 
and rayon strings. Tied in 50's or 
100's and packed in plain boxes 


DIE-CUT STRING TAGS 


We also manufacture printed and 
die cut tags in assorted colors 
strung. complete ready for use 


SHIPPING TAGS in 20 Colors 


All sizes, grades and weights, 
single or in gangs. Plain or printed, 
brass eyelets, strung or wired 
Also Tag envelopes of every kind 

















Modern high speed equipment 
and facilities for runs from a thou- 
sand to a million 


LET US QUOTE YOU 






















STANDARD TAG CO. 


PSS7Tis MAKERS AND STRINGERS TO THE TRADE 


65 DUANE STREET NEW YORK 7, WN. Y. 
TELEPHONE WORTH 2-3296 


HT 1947, STANDARD TAG CO 














KIMBLE 


CUSTOM-BUILT MOTORS 























FINE CUSTOM-BUILT MOTORS 
FOR THE GRAPHIC ARTS 
INDUSTRY SINCE 1904 


















KIMBLE ELECTRIC 


Division of Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 


2005 WEST HASTINGS STREET 
CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 


DISTRIBUTED BY: AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS 




























Craftsmanship Counts 
in Bookbinding 


The ability and skill of craftsmen in 
binding books and catalogs contribute 
greatly to the appearance, flexibility 
and lasting wear of the finished 
product. 

BROCK and RANKIN craftsmen 
skillfully apply their knowledge and 
experience on each and every book- 
binding job, knowing that craftsman- 
ship counts most in bookbinding. 


BROCK and RANKIN 
Book and Catalog Binding 
For More Than Fifty Years 
619 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 





























Dispose of Your 
Surplus Equipment Now 


More new equipment is becoming 
available each day. The market for used 
printing machinery is now at its peak. 
No time in graphic arts history has been 
better for offering your surplus equip- 
ment. 

Our commitments as export agents 
require us to buy all kinds of graphic 
arts equipment—from complete plants 
on down. Wire, write or phone your 
offerings now. 


PRINTERS EXCHANGE 


Producers of the Speedisealer 


2636 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Ir pays 
lan with you 


p unMlea: 








YOUR 
CUSTOMERS 
SEE THIS SLOGAN 


again and again / 


As in previous years, Nekoosa Bond advertisements in 


leading national magazines are prominently displaying ue eae beans coded 


the slogan: It pays to plan with your printer! We are glad im Ben pr beltn hesults 
to be able to show our appreciation in this way to the ss always use 





thousands of printers throughout America who are the paper” 


continuously recommending and using Nekoosa Bond hep ga ote le 
: way it performs on today’s 
high-speed presses and by the 


and other Nekoosa Pre-Tested Business Papers. ] x2] appearance of the finished job. 


That's why pre-tested Nekoosa 
Bond—smooth, crisp and so 


white—is a favorite of printers 
everywhere—just as it is a 
favorite of businessmen who 


enjoy using sparkling letter- 


sere ; heads and attractive business 
(.-) } forms. 
7 eco 
| l, \ D 2 | N U. S. / _ NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY 
PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN 


NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER CO., PORT EDWARDS, WIS. 
1887-1947—60 Years of Paper Progress 
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SAVE TIME, REDUCE COSTS, 


GET BETTER PRINTING 
wiTH () Cylinder 


Press 
Locks 


These sturdy, all-steel locks are being 
more widely used day by day. Both 
here and abroad, discriminating print- 
ers are recognizing their efficiency 
and usefulness. The demand has been 
so great that our stock of 14” has been 
exhausted, and until tubing and forg- 
ings can be obtained and fabricated, 
which will be several months yet, we 
@ can cffer only 3", 5” and 8” locks. We 
are doing everything we can to in- 
crease production of theseuseful tools. 


MORGANS 
& WILCOX 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT I 
: MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 











PRINTERS SUPPLIES SINCE 1878 














LOW COST KNIFE INSURANCE! 
ROGERS type “NT” 
KNIFE GRINDER 


Keeps Paper Cutting Edges 
“ROGERS SHARP” 













Reduce knife wear and add extra 
hours of useful life to your knives 
with this heavy duty grinder. Massive 
cabinet base, extra wide ‘‘V’’ ways 
and exclusive automatic lubrication 
of Ways and other vital parts permit 
heavier grinding pressure. Precision 
built to give keen cutting edges with- 
out waste of metal. So simple any | 
operator can get fast, low cost pro- 
duction. 7 sizes: 48”,72”,90”,102”, 
110”, 134”, 160”. 


Reasonably priced. Send for 
Circular "NT" 


SAMUEL C. ROGERS & CO. 


183 Dutton Ave., 
Buffale 11, N. Y. 


ROGERS 
KNIFE GRINDERS 


canine 
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PRECISION QUALITY 
SINCE 1887 


























Twenty-Five Years 






of Service 







and Quality 






TRIANGLE 


INK AND COLOR CO., INC. 
305 EAST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 5-0988-89 
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FREE SAMPLES 










Pat'd & 
Pats. Pend. 











“REGULAR 


a Tao K-Y3 
SELF-LOCKING NUTS 


“Flexloc” is of one-piece construction, available in 
U.S.S. and S.A.E. thread series and can be made in such 
metals as Steel, Stainless Steel, Brass, Bronze, etc. Every 
thread—including locking threads—takes its share 
of the load. ‘‘Flexloc’”’ accommodates itself to a very 
wide range of thread tolerances . .. can be used over and 
over again without losing much of its locking torque 
... is not affected by temperatures likely to be met 
within the field of Mechanical Engineering . . . being 
a “stop” nut, it stays locked in any position on the 
threaded member. 

It is made by the manufacturers of the unexcelled 
“Unbrako” Socket Screw Products— guaranteein 
quality. Sizes from #6 to 1” in diameter,—in bot 
“regular” and “thin” types {shown above}. 

Millions of Flexlocs now in use. 
































OVER 44 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


JENKINTOWN, PA. BOX 
BOSTON + CHICAGO + DETROIT + INDIANAPOLIS + ST. LOUIS + SAN FRANCISCO 































ALL PULLING TOGETHER 


Still faced with the greatest demand ever, 
International’s far-reaching organization is 
putting forth every cooperative effort to sup- 
ply today’s needs in paper and paperboard. 

industry-wide efforts have, in fact, sent 
production soaring to new, all-time highs, 
although shortages pose problems every- 
where. To keep pace with the record-breaking 
consumption—and to provide users with top- 


quality products—are the continuing objec- 
tives of International’s woodsmen, millmen, 
salesmen, executives and distributors- 


pee 


INTERNATION 
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Pays it’s Way Order This LABOR-SAVER Now! 
EVERY DAY— " 



























(STYLE E ILLUSTRATED) 
SIMPLE TO 
OPERATE Available in several 
e models to meet the 
requirements of 
SPEEDY hic pane “sielmel CHATELAINE 
6 large shops. With a HARPER’S BAZAAR, BOYS’ LIFE 
EASILY Challenge Lh ate and hundreds of other publications are mailed regularly by 
ADJUSTED drill holes of various 
sizes and with at- § A A 
ad tachments you can CHE HIRE M ILING M CHINES 
es do all kinds of slot- THE AUTOMATIC MAILER 
TRIP GAGE ting, slitting and FOR MAGAZ! 
° cornering. INES, NEWSPAPERS 
a AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 
. : ; Cheshire Machines have eliminated the bottle-necks in mail- 
Challenge Paper Drills _ pg ana Trip Gage ing rooms of leading publishers and publication printers for 
which allows operator to keep oth hands on stock many years. They cut mailing time ‘way down. Save the labor 
while drilling. Motor operated drill head is moved of many hands. Really make money for you. New, improved 
through paper by hand-lever, foot-lever or electro- modellisibattanthanlever: : 
hydraulic mechanism. ; ; 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION ie een 











TTT TT Cer ae CHESHIRE MAILING MACHINES, INC. 


1415-25 WEST ALTGELD ST., CHICAGO 14, ILL. 





“Over Fifty Years in the Service of the Graphic Arts’’ 
MAIN OFFICE AND FAcTORY: GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 




























FOR ALL PRINTING PRESSES... 





er Infrared Sheet Dryer~ 


(patented) 


eto will ever take the place of the skill and 
experience of a good pressman. The new Doyle 
Super-Power Sheet Dryer, however, helps any good 
pressman to turn out fine presswork faster and easier 
because it eliminates a lot of his trouble from smudging, 
sticking and offset. 

Doyle Super-Power Infrared Sheet Dryers are now 
available for a// types of presses, ruling machines, 
etc. Write for new bulletin, mentioning type of press 
and power line voltage. 





7 Doyle Super-Pow 























Cut Costs on Gathering—Jogging! 
UNIVERSAL JOGGER TILT-A-TYPE 
AVAILABLE NOW 


GATHERS LONG & SHORT SHEETS & CARBON JOBS 
SAVES ONE-THIRD THE TIME! 
JOGS SHEETS 5 x 8 TO 19 x 241 ee TAKE SHEET 
x 28. 


















Gathering and jogging of all jobs made economical. Extra 
shelves may be added on unusually large jobs. Labor savings 
pay for machine in short time. Many enthusiastic users. 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND FURTHER INFORMATION— 


mn AL Doyle conn UNIVERSAL JOGGER CO., Inc. 


1224 West Sixth Street 322 SOUTH FOURTH STREET MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 
r Canadian Agents, Geo. M. Stewari, Reg'd., 840 William Street, Montreal 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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PREVENT PRESS DELAYS 


Craftsman Photo-Lith Layout Table 
Eliminates Headaches in Preparatory Work 


Prevent press delays by using Craftsman Photo-Lith 
Layout Table to eliminate many of your preparatory 
work headaches. Most self-contained equipment of 
its kind for the many painstaking, accurate opera- 
tions essential to precise plate-making. Use it for 
line-up, registering, negative and plate ruling, copy 
layouts, masking, stripping and opaquing. Straight- 
edges lie flat on work up to 34” thick. 


Craftsman’s geared accuracy eliminates unnecessary 
time and effort. Visible scale markings and auto- 
matic ink liners insure clear, accurate locations of 
printed matter, lines, margins, etc., with a minimum 
of time. Five standard sizes with working surface 
of table 25” x 38”, 39” x 51”,-46” x 66”, 51” x 76” or 

One of a complete line 62” x 84”. 

of Craftsman Line-Up 

and Register Tables. 


CRAFTSMAN LINE-UP TABLE CORPORATION 
57 River St., Waltham 54, Mass. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
CHICAGO: 


Write today for Folder 


George H. Charnock, Jr., Gen. Mgr. 


John Farnsworth, Bourse Building 
Paul M. Nahmens, 719 S. Dearborn Street 





Faft. S MAN y LINE-UP and REGISTER TABLES 
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NEW! 


| BALTOTY PE 
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BETTER Type FOR BEST KESULTS 


$ 
BETTER TYPE FOR BEST RESULT 


CAMBRIDGE 


INDUSTRIAL MODEL 
DIRECT READING 


pi METER 


® Direct-reading. 
> ane from any AC out- 
et. 
Completely portable. Elec- 
trodes are integral parts of 
the instrument. 


Me 
I resents 


— 
edium 
No. 236 


pt from the finest 
ide hard foundry 


Presents 


Corvil 
Bol 


No. 23 


Our latest a 
in the Corvinus Se 





BALTOTYPE 


BETTER TYPE FOR BEST RESULTS 











Presents 
Airport Extra Bold 
Condensed No. 610 











BALTOTYPE 


Accurate to .10 pH. Range 


0 to 14 pH. 

Shielded glass electrodes 
permit use of electrodes at 
any distance from the in- 
strument. 

May be used on a bench 
or wall mounted. 

Self contained in one metal 
case including electrodes 
and buffer solutions. 


@ Extremely stable. 


®@ Automatic compensation for 
variations in solution and 
room temperature. 


Send for bulletin 9101 
CAMBRIDGE ALSO MAKES 


Surface Pyrometers and the Printer's 
Moisture Indicator. 


OR B - 
BETTER TYPE F A Complete Series in one Cape for Bese Results 


folder for your convenience 


| | Stylescrint 


Present 


Garamond 


Presen tz] 





No. 2 








A practical 


BALTOTYPE 








for excellet 


BETTER TYPE FOR BEST RESULTS 


CAMBRIDGE 


Instrument Co., Inc. 
3750 GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS OF TRYLON 
PRECISION INSTRUMENTS No. 801 
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Presents 


BALTIMG 
MARY 








Mo. 4.25 
a Jwing style 


composition 


jore Cype 
bland-2 











New ideas on printing speed 














New ideas about printing and fabricating specialties 
at high speed . . . the full story on the improved 
New Era multi-process presses will be found in Bulletin 
11 — just revised. 

Here’s part of the story now — these presses do every 
printing and fabricating operation you need for manu- 
facturing tickets ... tags... labels .. . checks... 
office forms . . . bookmatch covers . . . cartons. They 
operate directly from locked-up chases — print any color 
combination with accurate register on one side of stock 
or both. They die-cut, score, punch, perforate, slit, 
number, and put on reinforcements and eyelets. Finished 
product delivered in sheets, rolls or folds. 


For the rest of the story — few) Bea 
write for new Bulletin No. II. 


PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
436 Commercial Square * Cincinnati 2, Ohio 2386 375-IIth Ave., Paterson 4, N. J. 


MULTI-PROCESS PRESSES AND ALLIED EQUIPMENT 























23 East 26th Street « New York 10, New York 

















ONLY LONG YEARS OF CAREFUL STUDY 


of all manner of sheeting problems, could result in 


THE TAYLOR the final achievement of a machine _ — 

° e f ti 
REGISTERSCOPE ee er ee 
these hectic times. 


ELECTRONIC EYE 







Simple + Direct + Efficient 








seen fford the ultimat t sheet d all 

; units afford the ultimate in “spot sheeting” and a 
Time Tested and Approved kinds of cut-to-register work. Send for prices on the 
It saves the time BECK AUTOMATIC ROLL SHEET 





that costs most tine 
TAYLOR MACHINE COMPANY Charles Beck Machine Company 


210 Guilford Avenue Baltimore 2, Md. 412 N. 13TH ST. PHILADELPHIA 8, PENNA. 
































SJ 
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HORTON 
VARIABLE SPEED 
CLUTCH PULLEY 








Modernize with a HORTON 
Variable Speed CLUTCH PULLEY 


For use on Printing Presses such as: 


BRANDTJEN & KLUGE e CHANDLER & PRICE 
COLTS ¢ GOLDING « HARTFORD e KING « LIBERTY 
NATIONAL ¢ PEERLESS « PEARL « PROUTY ¢ UNION 


Horton Manufacturing Company 
3014 University Avenue S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 








The Macleth Transparency 
CHROMOCRITIC 


designed to register and reproduce speci- 
fied color temperature, is now ready 
for distribution. Write for literature. 


MACBETH ARC LAMP COMPANY 


875 N. 28th St., Philadelphia 30, Pa. 
Sole Distributor 




















Speed Up Your Work! 
SAVE Money and Time— 
with 


SYVTRON 


“VIBRATING” 


PAPER JOGGERS 





3600 vibrations 
per minute jog pa- 
per 3 to 4 times as 
fast as by hand, 
without pounding. 


3 types—single action, 
double action, and auto- 
matic. 


7 styles—two table 
models, five portable 
floor models. 


Write for folder 


SYNTRON CO. 


575 LEXINGTON 
HOMER CITY, PA. 

















NOW: 


d more printers are thinking about 
the time to learn all you 
ying to help by 
g Offset 


More an 
offset. Now is 
can about it. We are tr . 
offering a new booklet on Ma 


Plates. It's FREE. Just send us the coupon 
ates. 


below. 











LITHO CHEMICAL & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
63 Park Row, New York=7, N. Y 


We're Offset Minded. We ‘Want a Copy of Your Booklet. 
& 


Name us Title 





Company 





Address 
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372 W. ONTARIO ST. 


Today's Best Buy in Modern 
High-Speed Press Equipment! 


LATE MODEL 27x40 


MILLER MAJOR 
At HALF PRICE! 


Automatic Oiling! 
All Latest Improvements! 





Serial Number 4277, comparable to a new 
machine. Speed 3500 sheets per hour. All 
wanted features: Reloading feeder, tachom- 
eter, totalizer, steel gears, automatic oiling. 
Immediate delivery at less than half the price 
of a new machine. A volume producer, a real 
moneymaker. Write or wire today— 


J. SPERO & COMPANY 


CHICAGO 10, ILL. 








Stock Cuts 


FROM 
COBB SHINN 
Lead the eye to your 

message 


Send for a Cutalog, it con- 
tains a variety of ideas (in 
halftone and line) easy to 
use and economical. 


A CUTALOG IS FREE - WRITE TODAY 
COBB SHIN 721 UNION STREET 


INDIANAPOLIS, 4, IND. 

















OPINIONS on Presses may Differ 
»+e but FACTS = NEVER! 


1H. HH. H. 


for the new Cottrell-Heinrich Aniline-Gravure press. 


H. H. HEINRICH, INCORPORATED 
200 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 

















This new, improved 
Embossographer is 
the machine you need! 


You can roll up this fast 
"Cascade" right to your 
automatic or hand-fed press 
and turn out beautiful 
Raised Letter work with 
the famous Permanent 
Embossograph finish. A 
smaller, hand-process ma- 
chine is also available. 
Both for prompt delivery! 





The 


© Send today for complete literature on this equipment and the 
Embossograph Powders and Inks in Neutrals and Metallics 


EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO., INC, 251 William St., New York 


If you want to do RAISED PRINTING 






Automatic Cascade 
EMBOSSOGRAPHER 








KOUSE rime SAVING 


EQUIPMENT FOR PRINTERS 


Mitering Machines 
Band Saws 





H. B. ROUSE & CO., 2214 N. Wayne Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 


* Composing Sticks 
Lead and Rule Cutters 





INKS 





FOR SHARP IMPRESSIONS | 
in Litho-Offset and Printing } 
FOR METAL DECORATING } 
] 
4 
4 
4 


Devers, too, trom Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. 


35 YORK ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y.¢ 215 S, ABERDEEN ST., CHICAGO, 7 
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Slug Clippers 
Type Gauges 





PT a a a ae a 





OE Rea Ea ae 






Engineers | 


aK 


AIR CONDITIONING 


INCREASE PRINTING PROFITS 


Installations Engineered 
PS to Suit Your Special Needs 


COLD STREAM Equa! 


Faster...More Accurate Copy-fitting 


WITH THE 


HABERULE “2wal COPY-CASTER 


ea VISUAL COPY-CASTER is nothing less 
than a working tool which can and will 
save you time and money again and again. 
In daily use everywhere by thousands of 
printers, publishers, agencies, schools, 
universities, etc., the Haberule is elim- 
inating much of the worry and financial 
loss of type-setting jobs that go wrong. 


THE INLAND PRINTER Book Dept., 
309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6 
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THE INLAND 
PRINTER'S 





RATES FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


@ By the Month: Under Situations 

Wanted, only 60 cents a line—mini- 
mum, $1.80; other classification, only 
75 cents a line—minimum, $2.25. Terms: 
Cash with order. (Replies to keyed ads 
forwarded daily when received, without 
extra charge, except packages and sam- 
ples for which the sender should remit 
an amount to THE INLAND PRINTER 
equivalent to that required as postage 
for mailing the package to our office.) 

Figure 38 characters in a line, includ- 
ing spaces, punctuation, address or box 
number. To avoid delay in insertion, and 
in view of small amount usually in- 
volved, please enclose check with order. 
® Display: 1 ti. 3 ti. 6 ti. 12 ti. 
1 inch $18.00 $16.00 $14.00 $13.00 
2 inches... 36.00 32.00 28.00 26.00 


BRONZING MACHINES 


@ MILWAUKEE BRONZERS—for all 
presses. Some rebuilt units. C. B. 
Henschell Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 











work, and pay cash in advance. Wonderful oppor- 
tunity for one or two young men to take over with 
s a you could not attain in 10 years from 


cratch. 
Plant can be seen in operation and records from 
my Best in 1925 show its progress and present 
The whole plant in good condition, no old junk 
large fonts which have been renewed to insure good 
% y of slu leads, spacing material. 
Price $4000.00 with discount for all 


om terms for part 
ood location on 


W. H. RICHARDS, 127 E. New York St. 
Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


CALENDARS AND CALENDAR PADS 
R PADS—67 Styles and 
Write for catalog. Calendar 
backs for advertising, sheet pictures. 
Wiebush Calendar Imptg. Co., 80 Franklin 
St., New York 13, N. Y. 


ENGRAVED STATIONERY 

@ WEDDING INVITATIONS and other 
engraved stationery of fine quality. 

Siegrist Engraving Co., 924 Oak St., 

Kansas City 13, Mo. 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 

@ ENGRAVING EQUIPMENT WANTED. 
Robertson, Brown or Gaebel face- 

down type of ZINC etcher. Box 604 

Pinehurst, N. C. 




















FOR SALE (Continued) 


=FOR SALE= 


REBUILT MACHINERY 


* Style B Kelly Press (17x22) 
* Miller Simplex (20x26) 
* Miller Major (27x40) 


* 6 E Pony Whitlock automatic unit 
(22x28) 


* Model B Cleveland folder with 
Cont. feeder 

* 38” Oswego Power Cutter 

* 44” Sheridan New Model 


* 64” Seybold 20th Century Power 
Cutter, Power Back Gauge 


* Monotype Material Maker 


PAYNE & CRAIG CORP. 
Formerly Payne & Walsh Corp. 
82 Beekman St. New York 7, N. Y. 


BE 3-1791 


TRUSTED STANDARDS 


2 Model V-36 Miehle Verticals 
Miller Major No. 4006 
Model 4/0 Miehle No. 12793 


2 Miehle Horizontal Straight- 
line 

2 2-color Miehle Horizontals 

2 Harris TFC 20x26 2-color 
Units 


Immaculately maintained for process color registration 


TYPE & PRESS OF ILLINOIS, INC. 


New and precision rebuilt equipment 
220 South Jefferson °¢ Chicago 6 

















FOR SALE (Continued) 





FOR SALE 


@ FOR SALE: Profitable printing business 

in thriving southern city of over one 
hundred thousand population. Recent Gov- 
ernment survey shows this city as one of 
the most favorable in the south for pros- 
perity and growth. 

Business has been operated for 28 years 
and has catered only to the work of good 
concerns. Has never done cheap work such 
as handbills, etc. Plant is relatively small 
but investigation or survey will show tre- 
mendous good will. 

Owner is engaged in Office Supply and 
Equipment business and this together with 
other interests consumes his time. New 
owner can retain business already estab- 
lished. This is not a ‘Down at the heel" 
proposition but is a flourishing business. 
Will not entertain any proposition without 
substantial cash outlay. 


Write Box C-1085 % The Inland Printer, 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 














e@STANDARD STAPLES, 5M TO BOX 
45ce. Mongol and Ticonderoga pencils, 
per gr. $3.80. Rubber bands, all sizes, 
per lb. 90c. Gem Clips, No. 1 and No. 3, 
per M 35c. Automatic Giant pencil 
sharpener, ea. $1.50. Send inquiries for 
other items. Louis Kandill, 123 Lafa- 
yette Street, New York 13, New York. 


@ CHALLENGE PORTABLE ROUTER, 


complete with type high unit, motor 
needs repairs, $40.00. 8x12 Old series C. 
& P. Gordon with practically new Kim- 
ble motor, $150; long fountain for 12x18 
new series C. & P. Gordon complete with 
bracket $20. Republican, Williamsburg, 
Kentucky. 
@ ILLNESS causes me to offer for sale 

the largest and finest private collec- 
tion of Type and Machinery catalogs in 
the U. S. Collected 45 years from Amer- 
ica and Europe. Write for list to C. M. 
Jester, 136 West Maryland St., Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 
@ FOR SALE: 42x64 Rutherford Bronz- 

ing Machine in good running order. 
Will demonstrate. Priced for quick sale. 
Oval & Koster Division Messenger 
Corp., 710 W. Washington St., Indian- 
apolis 4, Ind. 

(Continued on next page) 











STITCHING WIRE 
ROUND OR FLAT 


The Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co., Fostoria, Ohio 








ENGDAHL BINDERY 
EDITION BOOK BINDERS 
**Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy”’ 
1056 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


Telephone 6062 














MEGILL’S Spring Tongue 


$1.80 dozen with extra Tongues. 
“Spring Tongue” is our registered 
Trade Mark. Made only by MEGILL. 





Megill’s Gauge Pins for Job Presses 


Insist on Megill’s Products. The original—the best. Sold by 
Printers Supply Dealers. 


THE PIONEER IN 1870 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 


763 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK 


MEGILL’S Original Steel 
Patent GAUGE PINS 


VR 


A handy Gauge Pin made with 12 
pt., 15 pt., or 18 pt. head. Adjust- 
able. 75c a dozen for either size. 
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KROYDON 
COVER 


. TOUGH 

SOIL RESISTANT 

- WATER REPELLENT 
4. EYE APPEALING 

for CATALOGS, MANUALS 
INSTRUCTION BOOKLETS 
PROPOSAL COVERS 
PORTFOLIOS 


Kroydon Cover is distributed by leading 
Paper Merchants throughout the country 


on = 


COMPANION COVER LINES 


Leathercraft 


TwWILTEX 
VOCDTOLE 


HOLYOKE CARD & 
SPRINGFIELD 7, 








Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
FOR SALE (Continued) 





A, A T= SS A 


DIES 


CUTTING and GREASING DIES 


for 
NOVELTY te DISPLAYS 
STARS x CIRCLES x TABS 
SCALLOPS x* DECKLE EDGE 
PUNCHES x FOLDING 
CARTONS 
* 


A COMPLETE DIE SERVICE FOR 
MORE PROFITABLE PRINTING 


* 
Consult us on die cutting .. . 
and make ready problems. 


ABSOLUTE 
DIE CO. 


1302 PALMER AVENUE 
KALAMAZOO 25, MICHIGAN 











xkewekeweKweK KK Ke Ke Ke Oe 
e FOR SALE MODERN JOB PRINT- 

ING PLANT (Southern New England 
City) leader in its field, with established 
clientele of the choice accounts in the 
territory. Now doing a business of 
$25,000 annually, practically all cash. 
Requires man of vision and ideas. Will 
stand strictest investigation. Owner 
selling account of health. Write Box 
C-1082 % The Inland Printer, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


@ BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New 
model National book sewing ma- 
chines; also rebuilt machines, Write for 
particulars. Joseph E. Smyth Co., 720 
So. Dearborn St.. Chicago, Illinois. 
@ FOR SALE: An BPxtensive Line of 
new and rebuilt printing equipment 
on easy terms. Write for free list. Mis- 
te Central Type Foundry, Wichita, 
ans. 








(Continued on next page) 








EXTENSION DELIVERY 





1. Metal jogger boards; fully adjustable 
to any size sheet. 


pres “Soe 
OF SUPERIORITY * See 


4. Tape carriage can be lifted clear; easy 
access for fountain adjustments. 


are incorporated in the 


NEW Hildebrand 


5. All tape shafis are equipped with 
needle bearings; reduces wear. 


6. Full spread blanket keeps dirt out of 
ink rollers and fountain. 


oe in key locator; facilitates open- 
ing or closing of keys. 





10. STREAMLINED structure; sturdy and 


The RATHBUN & BIRD 


379 West Broadway, NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 


8. Pressman can be seated when working 
on fountain. 


9. Adjustable flanges on legs; assures 
perfect floor alignment with press. 


handsome. 





COMPANY, INC. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


Write for full details 
” 
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STRETCH YOUR DOLLAR 


WITH A inwbull acune 


PRESSES 

41x62 3/0 Two Color Miehle Automatic 
35x50 No. 2 Miehle Automatic 

30x42 No. 4 Three Roller Miehle Automatic 


Unit 
a No. 4 Four Roller Miehle Automatic 
nit 


27x40 Miller Major 

27x3| Potter Rotary Automatic, Roll Feed, 
Sheet Del. 

22x28 Miehle Horizontal 

Miehle Vertical 

20x26 Miller Simplex 

17x22 Kelly Model B Special 

13x20 Miller High Speed 

33x46 No. 3 Miehle 

27x39 Babcock 

28x41 Hartford Cutter and.Creaser 

26x38 Thomson Cutter and Creaser 

14x22 Colts Cutter and Creaser 

13x19 Colts Armory 

12x18 Craftsman, with Kluge Feeder 

12x18 Miller Unit 

IIx!7 Miller Master 

10x15 Miller Unit 
9x14 Rotaprint, Automatic 


CASTING AND COMPOSING MACHINES 

Models 3, 5, 8, and 18 Linotypes 

Ludlow Caster 

Model C Intertype 

Monotype Sorts Casters 

24x36 Style B Ostrander Seymour Roughing 
or Planing Machine 

9x20 Fuchs and Lang Wax Moulding Ma- 
chine 

15x23 Claybourne Precision Proof Press 

24x30 No. 222 Vandercook Proofing Machine, 
with Power Inker 

12x18 Model O Poco Proof Press 

15x30!/, Vandercook Proof Press 


PERFORATORS 

36” Nygren-Dahly Slot Hole Perforator 

33” Rosback Slot Hole Perforator 

30” Burton Power Rotary Perforator 

30” Rosback Pony Round Hole Perforator, six 
heads. 

28" Perfection Power Perforator 

28” Rosback Foot Power Perforator 

New 15” Bien Round Hole Perforator 


POWER PAPER CUTTERS 

45” Seybold Holyoke Power Cutter 
44” C.&P. Power Cutter 

35” Seybold Holyoke Automatic 
32!/,” Eclipse, Hand Clamp 

32” C.&P. Power Cutter, Foot Clamp 
32” Seybold Automatic Cutter 

30” Challenge, Hand Clamp 


FOLDING MACHINES 

42x60 Dexter Automatic Book Folder, 
Double 32 Page Folder 

25x38 Cleveland, Model B, with Suction 
Feeder 

19x25 Baum, Model 289 

17x22 Cleveland Automatic, Model E 

17x22 Cleveland, Model 331 


STITCHERS AND STAPLERS 

No. 20 Boston Deep Throat Stitcher 

No. 15 Bostich (Bliss) Heavy Duty Stitcher 

No. 4 Boston Wire Stitcher, '” Capacity 

No. 2 Boston Wire Stitcher, |,” Capacity 

Moyer Gang Stitcher 

Dexter Kast Stitcher, Three Stations, 2 
Heads 


MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT 

Harris S-1 Book Cover Imprinting Press 

54” Kidder Board Slitter 

50” Kidder Spot Sheeting Machine 

30” International Folding Box Glueing 
Machine 

28x38 Seybold Four Post Embosser 

18x22!/, Sheridan Hot Embosser 

34” Hickok Ruling Machine, 2 Beams 

40” Sheridan Paper Slitter 


TURNER PRINTING MACHINERY, Inc. 
2630 Payne, Cleveland 14, O., PRospect 1810 
732 Sherman St., Chicago 5, Ill., HARrison 7613 
500 W. Congress St., Detroit 26, Mich., 
CHerry 8269 








F Mercury Products ° 


they take to ink 
like a duck 
takes to water 


These rollers and blankets are “ink-condi- 
tioned” for superior performance. Their coat- 
ing and plies resist absorption of acids and 
oils contained in ink, so that swelling is 
permanently prevented. 

Ink adheres uniformly to their surface in 
just the right quantity to assure adequate 
coverage on any form, yet the ink releases 
instantly on contact, and can be washed off 
with amazing ease. 

Years of research have gone into the de- 
velopment of materials with these perfect 
characteristics. These coatings are not dupli- 
cated in any other roller or blanket on the 
market. You can do the job better with 
Mercury Products! 


RAPID ROLLER CO. 


Federal at 26th D. M. Rapport 


Chicago, Illinois President 
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POTOMAC 
COVER 






DISCO 
BLOTTING 
LINES 












DISCO 
WOODGRAIN 
COVER 
















POTOMAC 


SELL WITH 
DISCO PAPERS 


Attractive and distinc- 
tive Catalogues, Book- 
lets, Folders and long 
life Blotters will carry 
your message better 
when designed and pro- 
duced on the attractive 
colors and finishes of the 


Disco Line of papers. 











VELOUR 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PAPER MILLS, INC. 








WASHINGTON 7, D.C. 









LIQUIDATION SALE 


Machinery & Equipment 


Craig Finlay & Co. 
Philadelphia 


¥ 


OFFSET DEPARTMENT: 


2—S8L Harris Offset Presses, with 
D.C. electrical equipment 

1—42” Laco flat Bronzer which will 
attach to the above presses 

1—No. 214 Scott flat-bed Litho Press, 
roller coverage 25x34 

1—Fuchs & Lang Ruling Machine 

3—Hand-transfer presses as follows: 
1—26x37 Fuchs & Lang 
1—26x39 Parks 
1—26x39 Bronstropp 

2—Fuchs & Lang Power Transfer 
Presses 30x52 

3000 Litho Stones of various sizes 


PRINTING DEPARTMENT: 

1—No. 2 Kelly Automatic Printing 

4. Press with D.C. electrical equip- 
ment . 

1—Kelly B Automatic Press 

1—13x19 Standard Automatic 

1—8x12 Chandler & Price 

3—10x15 Chandler & Price Presses 
with Miller Feeders 

2—14x22 Colts Armory Presses 


BINDERY: 


1—Cleveland B hand-fed Folder (No 
32-page) 
1—44” Seybold Cutter, Dayton Model 
1—34” Oswego Automatic Clamp Pa- 
per Cutter, with hand-clamp 
2—36” Stimpson Power Perforators 
1—Tatum Power Punch 
Good assortment of Punches and 
Dies 
1—No. 55 Baum Folder, size 14x20 
with automatic feeder 
1—Sterling Round Cornering Machine 
3—Cowan Lift Trucks 


COMPOSING ROOM: 


Large variety of type and cabinets. 


For complete details communicate 
with FRemont 7-5100 


NORTHERN 
MACHINE WORKS 


Marshall & Jefferson Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

























(Continued on nest page) 















McADAMS 
bs) 340) 0) Of oy 
« Pen Ruling 
Machines 


e Dise-Ruling 
Machines 


e Paging Machines 
« Pile Feeders 
« Roll Feeders 













McADAMS 
PNEUMATIC 
FEEDER 





McADAMS FEEDER IS THE ANSWER 


— for lower operating costs 


—for high-speed output 





—for greater quality production 


McAdams pneumatic feeder is a perfected unit which can be attached to your 
present or new ruling machine, perforator or folding machine. 


Most advanced design, construction and operating technique. Built for high speed 
and remote, variable speed control. Requires minimum operating supervision. Feeds 
up to 3-ply index. 


‘cats “@ JOHN McADAMS & SONS, Inc. 


20-22 KNIGHT STREET Ld NORWALK, CONN., U.S.A. 
ESTABLISHED 1842 





Write for descriptive bulletin 1-101 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 


FOR SALE (Continued) 
e@ RECO GRAVURE, 38x50 HAND FED. 
A.C. motors, 2 Virkotypes, all electric, 
automatic card press. Nicco automatic 
raising machine, gas heat, A.C. motors. 
Lots of powders, 3 Beam Hickok ruling 
machine, A.C. motor, Cleveland folders, 
Model O pile feeder, Model W friction 
feeder, B hand fed, complete small job 
plant, 48144x56% Pitman Vacuum elevat- 
ing type frame, #4and#19 Boston stitch- 
ers, Rosback foot perforator. 12 20x30 
cutter and creaser chases, lino, tabular 
outfit, calendar tinning machine. A.C. 
motors, variable speed, 10x15 Little 
Giant, engraving outfit—(not photo). 
When you want to buy or sell, ring the 
bell with Printers Trouble Shooter, New 
Haven, Conn. 
e RULING MACHINE FOR SALE— 
Hickok No. 7739, Style 3, 2-Beam 
Striker Machine, 44” between rails, 38” 
cloth width, complete with a No. 1% 
Layboy. Gear Speed Reducing Mechan- 
ism and Motor. Cloth shows wear but 
still serviceable; immediate shipment. 
Price $1500.00 f.0.b. cars. The Steck 
Company, Austin, Texas. 


e STEEL RULE DIES, for prompt 

service, order from us. Quality at 
low cost. Oshkosh Cutting Die Service, 
467 Evans St., Oshkosh, Wisc. 


GRINDING 
e@ LINOTYPE —INTERTYPE KNIVES 
made new again by precision grind- 
ing. Mail pair side knives and back 
arcel post prepaid with check of 
$4.00. We will renew and mail back ee: 
paid same day received. Money back, if 
not satisfied. Printers Supply Co., 10 
White St., New York 13, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 




















Linotype Operators or Hand Compositors 


—aAn opportunity for permanent positions for men 
who can produce job and ad work or who have had 
trade plant experience. Good working conditions 
in a plant with a reputation for fine work. 37 ¥2-hour 
week with overtime. Union Shop. 


JOHN C. MEYER & SON 





129 N. 12th STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA, 











@ PRINTING SALESMEN to furnish 

“tips” on prospects for mail _ sales 
and advertising counsel service. Offer a 
practical and profitable side line propo- 
sition which will help to sell more 
printing and increase personal earn- 
ings. Write Box C-1086 % The Inland 
— 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 





@ PRODUCTION MANAGER. $6,000 a 

year plus bonus. Western commer- 
cial house, letterpress and offset. To 
handle production control, quality con- 
trol, planning and personnel. Give com- 
plete qualifications and_ references. 
Write Box C-1088 % The Inland 
Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
6, Illinois. 


® MONOTYPE COMPOSITION CASTER 

_ OPERATOR. Permanent position to 
right party. Write, wire or phone col- 
lect. We have competent caster op- 
erator in charge day shift. New man 
will work either days with present man 
or run the night shift. Linxweiler Print- 
ing Company, Decatur, Illinois. 


® WANTED—Experienced Bank, Coun- 

ty and Commercial Printing and Of- 
fice Supply Salesman. Well-established, 
Pacific Northwest firm. Drawing ac- 
count $4,800 a year against sales. Write 
Box C-1087 % The Inland Printer, 309 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


@ PROOFREADERS, LINO OPERA- 

TORS, STONEMAN, FLOOR MEN. 
Only first class men experienced in all 
phases of job, book, magazine and cata- 
logue work. Write Box C-1092, % The 
Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 


® WANTED — ESTIMATOR. Experi- 
ence with Offset and Letterpress 
desirable. Large plant in Mid-West of- 
fers good position and opportunity for 
advancement. Box C-1084, The Inland 
Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
6, Illinois. 
® MONOTYPE Keyboard Operator. 
Great variety of work. We also need 
a hand compositor. Permanent positions 
to right parties. Linxweiler Printing 
Company, Decatur, Illinois. 
(Continued on next page) 




















YOUR C 2 P PRESS IS 
MORE THAN JUST A COLLECTION 
OF WORKING PARTS 


“Phew an invisible quality built into every 
Chandler & Price press which means much to those who 
own C & P equipment. 


It’s the pride of workmanship that transforms cold iron 
and steel into perfectly-working, printing machines— 
machines that have a world-wide reputation for effi- 
ciency and long, profitable usefulness for their owners. 


We could “skimp” on C & P equipment if we were in- 
clined. And you might not immediately recognize the 
difference. But time would tell the story and in the 
long run someone would pay a penalty. 


The C & P way is to maintain always a high quality of 
material—advanced design and construction—and a 
pride in the finished product —all of which lead to C & P 


user satisfaction. 


Printing presses and paper cutters should be long-time 
investments. Rember this before you commit yourself 
on your next press or cutter. 


CRAFTSMAN AUTOMATIC UNITS 
10” x 15” 12” x 18” 


One piece cast frame 

Handwheel impression control 
Micromatic inking system (12x 18) 
1414 inch feeding pile 

And 29 other features which mean 
better printing and profitable operation. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio 


MANUFACTURERS OF PRINTING MACHINERY FOR OVER 60 YEARS 
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fustrits 


Write today for samples and 
pricing information. Send 
in your Specialty items for 
prompt consideration. 


NORTHERN STATES ENVELOPE COMPARY, INC. 








and mailing 


or expanding. 





of Employee Pay Checks. 


ARE YOU SUPPLYING THE ENVELOPE NEEDS — 


Of The Banks In Your Community ? 


The Justrite Line of Banker’s Envelopes is complete and will enable you to fill 
the entire envelope requirements of your Bank Customers. Envelopes have 
always been leaders for other types of Bank printing business—and a single 
source of supply covering all Bank needs will be appreciated. ; 
Study the needs of your Bank and get this profitable business. The Justrite 
Bank Line is complete—and specialty items are our business. 
@ BANKERS MAILING Envelopes—made @ CHECK ENVELOPES—to fit standard 
of tough Justrite Fibre in Window 


styles 
@ TAMPERPROOF or Safety Express En- 


velopes—for Registered Mail—Open 
End or Open Side styles, either flat 


@ COUPON WINDOW Envelopes—for the 
separation and storage of Bond Cou- 


pons. one . 
@ BANK PAY ghey ero distribution  @ Filing Envelopes—Policy Jackets—Open 


checks for mailing—available with 
window. 

@ COIN Envelopes—to accommodate vary- 
ing denominations of coin. 

@ BANK-BY-MAIL System —oa_ complete 
Banking-By-Mail service for Bank 
customers 


End Legal Envelopes. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 
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HELP WANTED (Continued) 


@ EXPERIENCED LABEL SALESMEN 
wanted by San Francisco lithograph- 
ing firm to sell can and case end labels 
to food canners, packers, etc., in Mid- 
dle West and Eastern territory on a 
commission basis. Give complete details 
regarding ability, past experience, 
former employers and other pertinent 
information when answering this ad. 
Replies which do not include complete 
information will not be considered. An- 
swer Box C-1090, % The Inland Printer, 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Il. 


@ JOURNEYMEN PRESSMEN to oper- 

ate five-color Claybourne Presses by 
large mid-west printing concern. Steady 
work, good wages, overtime. Address 
Box C-1091, % The Inland Printer, 309 
West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, IIli- 
nois. 








MECHANICAL OVERLAY PROCESS 





Leading Printers and Publications 
Now Use COLLINS 


CHALK RELIEF OVERLAYS 
FOR ALL HALFTONE MAKEREADY 


Great Smprovements over slow hand-cut Overlay 
method. w cost, saves time. Improves quality. 
Apply on company letterhead for free instruction 
books and prices. 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO, 226,columbia ave. 














MOTORS AND CONTROL EQUIPMENT 

@ CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline- 
Westinghouse Motor and_ control 

equipment for printing machinery. 211 

West Wacker Dr., Chicago, III. 


PRINTING PRESS 

@ DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., ro- 
tary and flat-bed web presses, stereo 

and mat machinery. Battle Creek, Mich. 








NOVELTY & SPECIALTIES 


@ WANTED: First class advertising, 

novelty and specialty lines. Guild 
Printing Company, 819 Ellis St., San 
Francisco 9, Calif. 








PRINTING SPECIALTIES 


Tricks of the Printing Trade 


61 valuable tips to make work easier, save 
time, improve product and increase profits. 
Includes formula for making a non-inflam- 
mable typewash substitute for gasoline at 5c 
per gallon. Send 50c for your copy RIGHT 
NOW lest you forget. Just one good trick 
will save you dollars many times repeated. 


“4th edition now selling” 
W.H. Richards, 127 E. N. Y. Indpls. 4, Ind. 





RUBBER PLATE MATERIALS & TOOLS 














RUBBER PRINTING PLATES 
TING TOOLS _ 
ones cir, wc 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


@ EXECUTIVE—Thorough knowledge 

printing plant management, produc- 
tion control, job scheduling, equipment 
analysis and purchases, specialty proc- 
esses, etc., will install production con- 
trol system during summer months in 
medium to large letterpress or combi- 
nation plant doing 300 M to 500 M an- 
nual volume. Prefer middle west or 
west coast but will consider other loca- 
tions. Please address Box C-1089 % The 
Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. 





@ OFFSET camera man and plate- 
maker with supervisory experience 
desires to make change. Letterpress 
background; years of experience oper- 
ating offset department in connection 
with letterpress plant. Knows equip- 
ment and installation, prefers to join 
firm entering offset field. Know layout 
and imposition. Can take charge. Write 
Box C-1083 % The Inland Printer, 309 
W. Jackson Blivd., Chicago, Illinois. 





SITUATIONS WANTED—(Continued) 


@ ONE MAN ART DEPT. FOR PRINT- 

ING CONCERN in Chicago Area. Top 
layouts for any medium that sells—Fin- 
ished Art—Lettering—Photo retouch- 
ing—Production. Thorough experience 
in Printing Techniques, Letterpress 
and Offset, Typography, Color, etc. 
Adept at handling customers. Seeking 
opportunity commensurate with unus- 
ual ability. Age 40. Write Box C-1081 
% The Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


@ SUPERINTENDENT of a commer- 

cial plant doing approximately 
$250,000 per year desires to make 
change. Experienced in purchasing, per- 
sonnel, production, some estimating. 
Had limited Offset experience. Under 
40. Housing must be available. Write 
Box C-1079 % The Inland Printer, 309 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, IIl. 


e@ ASS’T. PRODUCTION MANAGER— 

Veteran, 29 years old, married. Prac- 
tical experience in composing room. 
Theoretical knowledge of other depart- 
ments gained by attending school since 
discharge. Will go anywhere for right 
opportunity. Prefer midwest. Write 
Box C-1078 % The Inland Printer, 309 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 














STOCK CUTS 


A GAY VARIETY 
FOR EVERY OCCA- 
SION AND HOLIDAY 
.-» BUSINESS AND 
ATTENTION GET- 
TERS...SALES 
BOOSTERS... 


Fa eG FOr FE HT A 
AY) -%o) RIA 4: 


707 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
P.0.BOX 2217 - Satr Lake City,13 Urax 


(Continued on next page) 














SOLD BY ALL..DEALERS 


3131 Forty-Eighth Avenue, 





AMSCO CHASES 


ELECTRIC-WELDED * SQUARE AND TRUE » ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 


AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 


Long Island City, New York 


ROTARY PRESSES 


for Lithographers, Printers, Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 
for Folding Box Manufacturers. Tell Us Your Requirements 


WALTER SCOTT & CO., INC., PLAINFIELD, N. J. 














Needs no h 





STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 


Makes Embossing Easy 
ing or melting—Simply wet it, attach it to tympan and 
let press run until dry. Sheets 5 34x94 inches. $1.25 a dozen, postpaid. 
Instruction with each package. 
THE INLAND PRINTER 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois 
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MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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TYPEFOUNDERS 


CORVINUS jeu now 


Cast from the best grade hard foundry metal to 
align with the original imported type 


Available Now From 8 to 36 Point 


ACME TYPE FOUNDRY 


161 WEST HARRISON STREET, CHICAGO 5 





e@ DURABLE FOUNDRY TYPE; attrac- 
tive faces; send for circular. North- 


west Type Foundry, Minneapolis 15, 


Minn. 





@ WANTED —Hard foundry type metal 
for cash or trade. Missouri Central 
Type Foundry, Wichita, Kansas. 





e THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 
235 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Producers of fine type faces. 





TYPEMETER 





ELCO UNIVERSAL TYPEMETER 


Accurately answers your copy-fitting problems in 
any type, any size, in lines from 3 to 255 picas. 
Based on character count and easily adapted to 
your composing room. Single copies $5.00 post- 
paid the Inland Printer, or write for estimate on 


installati Elco Typographic Serv- 





ice, le & Dueber, S. W., Canton 6, Ohio. 








WIRE 


@® SPECIFY PRENTISS Stitching Wire. 

Over eighty-five years of wire draw- 
ing experience. Supplied in coils or on 
spools. Sold by leading dealers every- 


where. 








Ready to 
| Serve YOU 


_ ALJEN ASSOCIATES 


| 1215-1217 Primrose St, Cincinnati 23, Oio 


Offset plate graining and 
re-graining by experts who 
will give you highest quality 
plates in a hurry. 






















_ ATgErrr mmm menmmeenennees 
















































All inks print better when you condition 
them with “33”—according to simple 
directions. “33” adjusts inks to actual 
conditions at time of use... Halftones 
stay “clean and open”. . . Ink gloss is re- 
tained .. . Colors print more brilliantly. 
You get increased coverage. Fewer re-runs 
are necessary. Your customers are quick 
to note the difference. 

See your local dealer or jobber—or 
write direct for an 8-lb. trial can, guar- 
anteed below. Ask for data sheet, “TO 
THE PRESSMAN.” 

Good Territories Now Open 
Territorial re-alignment makes openings for a few 
more distributors. “33” Ink Conditioners are re- 
peat sellers. Once adopted, always used! Get the 


facts—Write TODAY! 










AEA 
“33” (Letterpress) 


"0-33" (ith and Multilith) 
8-lb. Trial Order 


You may return any unused portion 
(at our expense) if our ink conditioner 
fails to satisfy you completely. Order 
today! Prove ‘’33’ by test! { 


100% Guarantee 


ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 









COMPOUNDING COMPANY 


\G 1718 North Damen Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 
NY 
NS 


IN CANADA-—it’s CANADIAN FINE COLOR CO., LTD., TORONTO 
Export Division: Guiterman Co., Inc., 35.South William Street, New York 4, N. Y. 












AMERICAN 
ROLLERS 


ARE NOTED FOR 
FINE PRESSWORK 











SEE FOR YOURSELF. ORDER A _ SET 


AMERICAN 
ROLLER 
COMPANY 


1342 N. HALSTED ST. CHICAGO 22, ILL. 


225 N. New sersey 'St., 





Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
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PRINTING INKS mace taba 
Their Chemistry & Technology 


By CARLETON ELLIS a a ars “— 






568 pages of profusely illustrated 
text giving usable information for er. a J in 
printers, lithographers, chemists narrative style. Price 
. includes postage. Cloth Edition 
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ACKAPLATE 


lowers 
your 
reltolaby 
costs 


Nearly two hundred Acraplates in progressive plants throughout the United 
States and Canada have proven that rubber printing plates made on the 
Acraplate can reduce costs in these specific ways... 


Eliminate the profitless investment and costly stor- 


age of standing forms. 


Resinous matrices can be 


stored indefinitely in 1/4 the space and weigh 


only about 1/30 as much. 


Permit many more jobs to be run in multiple with 
resultant saving in press time. 


Yield definite saving in ink and make-ready costs 
..often permit higher press speeds. 


Sheets lie flat after printing due to extremely light 
impression and elimination of embossing, thereby 
speeding up gathering and jogging. 


Enjoy these and many other advantages of the Acraplate. Write for de- 
tailed facts about the c -omplete range ad models available... how they oper- 
ate...what they have accomplished for other plants...what they can do 
for you. 


ENGINEERING CORP. 
BUFFALO: NY. USA. 


LaKE ERIE 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
504 Woodward Avenue 
Buffalo 17, N. Y. 

Offices in Principal Cities and Foreign Countries 
@ Leading manufacturer of hydraulic 
presses—all sizes and Se 

ing... plastic molding... processing.. 


ber ‘vulcanizing. ..-metal working... peed 
ing...metal extrusion...special purpose. 
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ANOTHER Zualkity Product by the 
MAKERS OF CROMWELL TYMPAN! 


PRINTERS HAND SOAP 


MADE ESPECIALLY é FOR THE PRINTER 


Weshes OP Printers Ink 
the Magic! 


Grimiest hands come clean in seconds—without scrubbing, 
without rubbing—when you use CROMWELL Printers’ 
hand soap! It acts so quickly, so gently, so effectively on 
ink-smeared hands because this soap is designed spe- 
cifically for the Graphic Arts! Try it—watch those stains 
float off like magic—from hard-to-clean folds and creases 
—even under finger nails! Use Cromwell Printers’ Hand 
Soap once—you'll wash your hands of other brands for- 
ever! Order a case today—Cromwell Printers’ Hand 
Soap sold by distributors of CROMWELL TYMPAN. 


Co-workers in the Interests of Printers Everywhere: 
CROMWELL Extra Special Prepared TYMPAN 
CROMWELL Printers’ HAND SOAP 


THE CROMWELL PAPER COMPANY 


4801-39 So. Whipple St. Chicago 32, Illinois 
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~ Automatic 


White Space 


Composition 


ComPoSING WHITE SPACE...quadding, centering, 
and indenting type matter...is automatic on Inter- 


types equipped with the Autospacer and Justified 


Indention Feature. 


A touch on the control knob eliminates fiddling... 
the many manual operations required to center or 
quad outa line by the old method. The Autospacer 
handles any size type, any width of line, any num- 
ber of characters, with or without spacebands... 
without disturbing the normal functioning of the 


machine. 


With the Justified Indention Feature. 
matter may be indented at either or both 
ends —equally or unequally ~and set at 


straight-matter speed. 


Intertype s Autospacer and/or Justified Indention 
Feature simplify the setting of white space—a sub- 
stantial part of average composition. How this con- 
tributes to composing-room efficiency is described 
in a new booklet just off the press. Write for 


your Copy today. 


Look to Progressive Intertype 


INTERTYPE 


BROOKLYN 2, NEW YORK 





